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A MELAHCHOLY interest attach.es now to the 
publication of this volume. 

It was originally planned with the warm 
approval of Lord Roberts, who, deeply in- 
terested as ever in the doings of the British 
Army, thought that The Times would render 
a public service by producing a companion 
volume to the recently published Booh of 
the Navy, The general scheme of the present 
volume was submitted to him, and he had 
undertaken to contiibute an introductory 
chapter to it on his return from France. 

That undertaking, alas, can no longer be 
fulfilled. The great soldier’s many-sided work 
is finished, His long labours for the welfare 
arid eiheiency of the Army have come to an 
end, as he himself would have chosen, in the 
midst of the troops he loved so weU and within 
the sound of the guns.’’ The Boole of the 
Army, to which any contribution from his 
pen would have given tenfold value, can now 
only be dedicated to his illustrious memory. 
But it is proper to recall his association with 
its planning, if only to furnish one more proof 
that his help and sympathy were at once 
enlisted by an attempt to serve the Army, 
and to expound it to the British public, 

November 1914. 




INTRODUCTION. 


This aeconnt of the Amy is no place for dissertations 
— much less for controversial arguments — concerning 
schemes of Army reform. Tor the war we had to take 
our Army — as w^e took our Government, and also 
our enemy — “ as we found it and it was found, as 
it always has been found when badly wanted, so worthy 
of the occasion in spirit that it very quickly became 
worthy also in fact. That it did not at first get the 
bacldng which it had a right to expect from the nation 
was the fault of the nation, not of the Army. 

A crisis might arise — ^indeed, it might have arisen 
on this occasion if German diplomacy had been more 
adroit and German strategy less brutal — ^wlicn our 
Government w’ould have found itself without an 
adequate Army to support its policy ; but, fortunately 
for the British Empire, this war was not a Govern- 
ment war.’’ It wsis a war between right and wrong. 
It was an occasion w^hich, as the British Prime Minister, 
Asquith, said, proved to the w^orld that ideas 
which cannot be weighed and measured by any material 
calculus c^n stili inspire and dominate manki n d.” So, 
of course, the nation gave to the Government in tie 
end the Army which was needed, and gave It quicjdy. 
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The only doubt was whether we had the machinery 
ready a.nd efficient to convey the strength of the Empire 
into the fighting line in time to decide the issue of the 
w^ar. It has been said that it is of little use for a nation 
to rise as one man if it can also be knocked dowm as 
one man ; but, on the other hand, if our military 
machine had failed us upon this occasion, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive circumstances in w^hich it could 
have proved successful. We must, therefore, be specially" 
our guard against hasty conclusions that the war 
has proved the soundness of this or that theor}^ of 
military organization. In time and by patient searching 
rt critics will perhaps discover the sideliglits 
which the w^ar has thrown upon opinions previously 
; but what concerns us in this review of the 
British Army is the way in which it responded to 
the urgent call for national defence, and the means 
by which it w'as able to meet the tremendous needs 
of the Empire. 

first reason wh.j the Army w’-as able to do 
what the Emigre needed was that the quarrel vYas a 
issue betw^een right 'and wrong, a second very 
potent reason was that in Britain there has never 
in peace time that antagonism bet-ween the xirmy 
and the people which has characterized more military 
nations. Consequently, it has been possible to '' close 
the rank^’’ in the face of serious danger, the men 'of 
the people automatically sliding into the Army as 
soon as they honestly felt that the3’’ w’ere wanted. 

fbe process is fully described. 
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Here it only be necessary to point out tliat tlie 
British Army, like all other British institutions, repre- 
sented a curious compromise between conflicting 
opinions. Our real strength has always lain in the fact 
that we have never fallen down and worshipped any 
particular idol of ‘‘ thoroughness.” We have admitted 
that there is another side — usually several other sides — 
to every question, and we have done our best to meet 
divergent theories. 

For this reason we have always had a very small 
Army. It is not generally understood that the part 
which the law of the realm plays in regard to military 
aflairs is not to establish an army, nor even so much as 
sanction its maintenance, as to forbid its growth beyond 
certain limits, which are so precisely fixed that the 
greatest difficulty of our military organizers and admini- 
strators has aiw^ays been to keep the units of the Army 
so exactly up to their sanctioned strength that all the 
money allowed by Parliament may be drawn for them. 
Outside a very narrow margin, of which only the Ad- 
jutant-GeneraFs experts know how to take advantage, 
it is not possible to have one extra man in any regiment 
without breaking the law, even thougli the next regiment 
may have many gaps in its ranks. And of course the 
nation does not pay for empty spaces. To minimize 
the Army’s annual loss from this cause without sacrific- 
ing its efficiency is one of the ever-present problems of 
military work. 

To iSie civilian reformer it might seem easy enough 
to recruit up to the Army’s full str«%ngth and to 
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distribute tbe men and oflSeers to tbe dift’erent units, so 
that all the latter should be always just full : but here 
ri 70 of the great difficulties of our position come in. 
In the first place our military administrators are obliged 
to obey the nation’s wish to have a voluntary and not 
a conscript Army, and must therefore fe}wp« recmits 
into the ranlcs by allowing them, as a rule, to join such 
units as they may have a liking for. Thus the system 
has grown up by which “ the living entity in the British 
Army is the regiment ” : because, for one reason or 
another, some regiments become more popular than 
others, and, being always able to command plenty of 
men from their own district, become -‘Crack” regi- 
ments, while other regiments may find the greatest 
difficulty, in peace time, in doing so from local sources. 
No one who has not had practical experienc-e of Armv 
work can realize the tenacity with which the mind of a 
regiment — for in this matter a regiment has almost the 
single mind of a corporate being— clings to the little details 
which differentiate it from other regiments. And from 
this has arisen the first great difficulty of military or- 
ganizers, the mitial difficulty of persuading voluntary 
men to go anywhere except where they want to. 

It is impossible to fill the less popular regiments 
up for a time, by promising that recrm'ts will be 
transferred as vacanoi^ occur to the regiments of their 
choice, because this would involve perpetual shifting." 
would be fatal to discipline and unfair to the regi- 
ments to which they were first posted, and hrlng us 
up again^ theTsecond great difficulty of our position. 


1 
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whioli is that out of our small Army we have to Tna.inta.iii 
an overseas force eight times as large as that which is 
employed by France, and that this includes efficient 
and complete field forces in Egj^t and India. Therefore 
all our regiments must be equally able to supply 
their foreign service battalion and must for this 
pm*pOi3e be kept, full. 

Ibis brief outline of tbe military problem, which 
is more fully explained in the folio wing pages, enables 
us to understand the nature of a few of the difficulties 
which the reorganization of the Ai-my under the “ Card- 
well sysoem ’-—making it, briefly, a twelve-year Army 
ivith linked and localized battalioirs — was designed to 
meet. The other difficulties, equally urgent and even 
more complicated, connected with the maintenance of 
an adequate reserve for the standing Army, and of 
effective machinery for the expansion of that Army 
mto a national force in war time, are detailed in this 
book. It was a formidable task which Mir. Cardwell 
(subsequently Lord Cardwell) undertook ; and assuredly 
there was never a time when the nation was more 
vehemently assured by old regimental officers that 
the Ai-my was “going to the dogs” than when his 
task was completed. In spite, however, of its “ boy 
soldiers,” and the almost sacrilegious audacity with 
which it destroyed the old regimental “numbem”— 
though many of these still live in the regimental spirit 

IS system stood until a few years before the outbreak 

t e Vcvr, when the Haldane reorganization was 

OlICCv©Ci. m ^ 
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By tills reorganization an effort was made to co- 
ordinate with OUT standing Army the military forces 
which had grown np by its side in Britain ; for none 
of onr military reforms have aimed at revolution, but 
rather at adaptation of existing methods for makmg 
nse of the material in hand. Thus the cardinal featnres 
of the Haldane reorganization were that the ffilitia 
became a special branch of the Army Keserve, avaffable 
for drafts to fill up depleted battalions, and serve 
garrisons and communications; the Volunteers became 
the Territorials, with the right to offer themselves for 
service overseas, of which they have plentifuUy availed 
themselves during the present war. 

But what were the Militia and the Volunteers to 
begin with ? The Militia may be said to have been 
the embodiment of the claim of the State to a short- 
term compulsory Army of its citizens. It is true that 
the compulsory ballot for Militiamen was not enforced, 
and that when a national emergency had passed— 
as after the Napoleonic Wars — the Militia was allowed 
to die away, because— not to put too fine a point upon 
the matter — ^it did not seem worth all the trouble and 
expense of its upkeep in peace time. So when the more 
distant and sudden emergencies of the Crimea and 
the Mutiny came upon us, we had no reserve for our 
regular battalions on service. There was not quite the 
same ineffective chaos as that from which our Armies 
for the Napoleonic Wars were forcibly evolved; but 
the position was serious enough, and when the European 
War of 187f brought home to the nation the necessity 
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of maintaiiiing an . effective standing army, it was 
generally admitted ' that reliance upon the Militia was 
out of date. ■ . It was also generally felt that the Volunteer 
Foiw w^as :;inadeqnate for This force haS' . 
been well and truly described as the embodiment 
of tw^o of our main national characteristics, the 
individual desire to xdn in spite of governmental 
discouragement, and the habit of maldng our changes 
very gradually, almost without express intention to 
make them. The Volunteer Force was the expression 
of the townsman's patriotic desire to find an equal 
outlet for his ambition to serve the State which the 
Militia or the Yeomanry offered to the countryman. 
As such it survived the initial ridicule of its inception, 
fiourished and exhibited its inevitable limitations. 
Like the Militia, however, it provided a fine mass of 
good military materia], and out of this the Territorial 
Forces are now chiefly composed. 

Thus we see that wheu the 1914 War broke out, the 
Haldane scheme ivas in working order for the puipose 
of filling our over-seas fighting line by (1) drafts from 
the Special Beserve, w^hich used to be the Militia, and 
(2) volunteers from the Territorial Forces, which used 
to be the Volunteers. As, however, large new forces 
were quickly wanted, and no legal authority existed 
for ordering Terriiorial units to undertake foreign 
s<3:wiee, the War Office felt itself compelled to meet 
the new and vast emergency by the formation of an 
entirely* new army. The success which ultimately 
attended Lord Kitchener's appeal to th-t country for 
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this purpose is akeady matter of history,: and at the 
same time the value of the Special Reserve 
Militia) in filling the ranks of the Expeditionary Force, 
and the readiness of the Territorials Volun- 

teers) to volunteer for foreign service was most gratif png 
to patriotic minds. The net result was that within a 
few months of the sudden declaration of war we had an 
Army abroad which, in size, as v/eil as in efficiency and 
fighting spirit, proved capable of upholding the honour 
of the Empire against the forces brought upon it* 
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CHAPTER I. 


. 'THE EARLY ORIGIN OF THE 
.' ■ BRITISH ARMY. ' 

Tiis General Levy — The .King’s Lie-htenants— 
Military Tentji^e — Soldiers, , for ■ Foreign Wars— 
Trained Bands— Soldiers by Contract— The Army 

AFTER THE EeSTORATION— ThE FiRST PERMANENT 

Regiments — The Bill of Rights — ^The' First Mutiny 
Act — Its Modern Form. 

British Army as a standing force dates 
I from the Restoration of Charles II. in 1660. 
A Before that date the organization of the 
Forces was much less systematic, although based on 
certain well-known principles. Of these one only need 
be dealt with, as it is the sole survivor.* It is the 
undoubted prerogative of the sovereign to call on all 
males capable of hearing arms, between the ages of 
15 and 60 , to come out when summoned for the defence 
of the realm. This general levy was — ^and is — available 
for a double purpose. As a civil force it was known 

m 

* Tlie varioBS feudal rights by which the sovereigns relied on thoir military 
depeixlents to whom they had granted lands on the condition of military service 
for tiie supply of ,%g]iting men or of scutage by which the holders of lands equipped 
and Huiintained hnights in lien of personal scarvice were finally abolished by 12 
Charles II„ c. 24. 
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as the posse coitiUoMis, which the sheriff could cah on 
to arrest criminals and suppress riots.* As a military 
force it was called out, under the sheriff or some other 
officer of the Crown, to defend the realm in civil war 
or against foreign foes. The force was liable to serve 
only in the kingdom, and, except against an invader, 
only in its own county. Sometimes it was summoned 
in ail the counties ; at other times in particular counties 
only. The general levy was repeatedly called out by 
the Norman and Angevin kings (1066 to 1216) for 
the suiipression of intemal rebellion, or for boidei 
warfare against the Welsh and Scots. It was, however, 
plainly unsuitable for warfare beyond the seas, as 
service in it could be enforced for only 40 days. 

In the time of Edward \T., “lieutenants” were 
appointed in the counties to array, or lead, or both ; 
and after the reign of Mary such “ lieutenants,” now 
commonly known as Lords Jaeutenant, v'ere usually 
appointed for these purposes. 

Even before the Norman Conquest the general levy 
took long to raise, and was difficult to keep together, 
especially when operating outside the boundary of its 
own petty kingdom. Hence the old English kings 
relied more on their military dependents, to whom 
they had granted land on condition of military service. 
These were known by the name of Thegns. The Norman 
Conquest altered aU this by substituting a wholly 
feudalized military aristocracy for the semi-feudal 

* Tbis x>owsir is etcmplifled wheix a poUceaaaii callai on a bystandor to a'5.,4bt io 
tbc arcest d a wroii«-<ioer. 
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tliegnlioodj tlie whole of England being divided by j 

William I. into military fiefs held from the Crown. | 

Some were small, others large, and the latter, the direct j 

holders from the Sovereign, were subdivided into smaller ! 

fiefs or knights-fees dependent upon themselves. The i 

holder of a military fief might therefore be either a J 

tenant-in-chief holding directly from the Crown, 
or a sub-tenant holding under some great earl or 
baron. All alike wmre bound to attend the king at 
their own expense on horseback and in aimour 
with their retainers, who might be either mounted 
or on foot. Though the earlier Monarehs successfully 
demanded service abroad as w^eil as service at home, 
the foimer obligation was always a doubtful exercise of 
the prerogative, and as time passed the feudal tenants i 

displayed increasing reluctance to serve out of the 
kingdom, and at length refused to do so. 

Personal service formed the basis of both the feudal 
and tlie general levy, but the obligation to serve in the 
latter rested on every man as a citizen, or, as it was 
termed, “ on every man within the allegiance of the ] 

King But from the time of Henry II. service by 
deputy, or payment in lieu of personal service under 
feudal obligations, was allowed. In the case of the 
general levy the practice arose of calling out only a \ 

certain quota from each county to serve in person, while I 

tho.l^ not so called on wejre required to supply all arms I 

and victuals, and defray the expenses of, those who 
served in person. Closely connected with the general i 

levy was the Crown’s j^rerogative of Purveysince, which ! 
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enabled the Crown to enforce the snx>ply of carriages 
carpenters, smiths, and other artificers, as well as of 
victuals, for nulitary purposes. 

Both the feudal and the general levy, v/hen called out 
for war, were summoned by writs from the Crown, to 
which the name of Commissions of Array rvas given in the 
reign of Edward I. While perfectly legal for raising a 
force for service within the realm, they were illegal 
when used to raise troops for foreign service. For they 
threw on the counties the burden of finding soldiers for 
foreign w'ars, and paymg their expenses, thus taxing 
them without consent of ParHament. By a series of 
Acts, therefore, beginning in 1327, it was prorided that 
men should not be required to serve out of their counties 
except m the case of invasion ; that men-at-arms, 
hoblers,* and archers chosen to serve out of England 
should be paid by the Crown after leaving their counties ; 
and that no man should be constrained to find men-at- 
arms, hoblers, or archers, unless bound by feudal 
service, or under the authority of Parliament, 

During the Wars of the Roses troops were raised in 
the most irregular manner, and the practice of impressing 
men was introduced and became so common, that it was 
assumed to he the right of the Crown. Under the 
Tudors these irregularities were continued, and certain 
Acts passed which enforced the provision of equipment, 
and made archery compulsory. Penalties werceralso 
enforced for not attending musters of Commisisions 
of Array authorized to levy the best men for the 

^Hoblers mm lightly eauiPDed horsemea who used the bow. 
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wars, and tiiese assumed that the right to im- 
press r\'as one of the prerogatives of the Cromi. 
Most of these acts were repealed under James I,, 
hot the liahiiitj’ to serve in the general levj^ continued, 
r!iid was enforced by means of Cemmissions of Aixay 
wliich gradual]}' developed into a rather different foim 
lijidcr the title of Commissions of Musters. These com* 
missions directed the commissioners to xTgister and 
muster all persons liable to provide horscKS, aims, or 
soldiers, and to select a convenient number of such 
jxnsons to servo in person at the charge of their comities 
for the service and defence of the Crown. These were 
to be sorted into bands and trained and exercised at 
the charge of the different parishes in the coiint}^ 

This system of training appears to have assumed 
at the end of tlte sixteenth and beginning of the se^’en* 
teentli century a qiiasl-pcinianent form under lieuten- 
ants of counties or otlmr commissioners, and the bands 
trained under them became imoTO as Trained or Train 
Bands, and were mustered amiually. At the same 
time there existed, side by side with the trained bands 
and in more or less connexion with them, voluntary 
bodies, siicli as the Honourable Artillery Company in 
London and others elsewhere, which, doubciess, owed 
their origin to the fact of its being thought honourable 
to possess military acquirements. 

UBder Charles I. commissions of musters were used 
for the purpose of exacting contributions in money and 
arms from 1!fie counties. These exactions were complained 
of in Parliament, and, together with the triakof pei-sons 






by martial law in time of peace and the practice of billet- 
ing, were, in 1628, declared to be illegal by the Petition 
of Pvight. In the Long Parliament in 1640 the King, 
though at first claiming the power of impressment as 
the ancient and undoubted prerogative cf the Crown, 
assented to an Act declaring it illegal except in case 
of necessity or invasion, or in tjie case of those bound 
by the tenure of their lands. 

The Parliaments of Charles I., while protesting against 
the exactions enforced by the lieutenants of counties 
and the illegality of impressment, did not complain 
of the mustering of the trained bands; and the value 
of the trained bands or militia, as they now began to be 
called, and the necessity for exercising them and pro- 
viding them with arms and ammunition, were recog- 
nized on many occasions by Parliament. But objection 
v/as taken to the command of the militia being under 
the control of the Crown exercised through the lieutenants 
of counties, and this question was one of the principal 
matters in dispute at the time of the rupture betw'cen 
Charles I. and Ms Parliament. 

Certain other means than those de>scribed \Yere also 
made use of to raise troops. Thus by two statutes 
passed in the reign of Henry VII., holders of offices, 
pensions, lordships, or lands from the Crown were made 
liable to serve at home or abroad on pain of forfeiture. 
Sometimes cnminals were pardoned or debtors released 
on condition of serving as soldiers, and this custom was 
maintained even in the earlier years of the Ifet century. 
Lastly, as early as 1066, mercenaries foi'med part of the 
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forces of tlie Crown. The distinction, however, between 
these troops and those raised nnder the feudal or general 
levy was often not a wide one, as men raised under 
the latter were induced to serve beyond the seas, or 
for more than 40 days (their legal period of service) 
by,, payment. .-.The' mercenaiies . were usually raised 
by contract , betw^een , the , King and some person of 
position, who w^as able by his influence' or wealth to 
obtain soldiers. The men so obtained were at first 
chiefly foreigners, and as their employment in England 
was not only stro.ugiy objected to, but was rendered 
unnecessary by the liability of the inhabitants of the 
realm to service at home, they were almost entirely 
employed on foreign service. After the raising of men 
compulsorily under Commissions of Array was restrained 
b\' Poriiament, the practice of raising troops by contract 
became more common, and in the early, part of the reign 
of Henry V., and subser-uently, the larger part of the 
forces of the Crown -were thus obtained. At first the 
men w^ere enlisted to serve the officer who raised them, 
but after 14'9i, if not before, they were enlisted to serve 
the King. The method employed was by contract 
with an individual, sometimes for a sum of money, 
sometimes on condition of the contractor having the 
appointment of the officers of the force raised. Enlist- 
ment was strictly for service in the particular regiment 
witH: wdiieh the recruiting officer was connected. 

After the Eestoration in 1660,- considerable changes 
took plac^in the military system of the country. Knight 
service with the feudal levy and its ihcidenl^, ineludliig 
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eseuage, were finally abolished and the organization of 
the general levy, of which the trained bands formed 
part ill the form of the militia, was completed under 
the authority of Parliament. At the »same time the 
foundation of the present standing ' army was laid. 
Before this time there had been no such force ; armies 
for particular wars had, indeed, been raised and paid 
for by Paiiia merit, but were disbanded after their con- 
eliisicai. A few troopvS vrere, it is true, maintained in 
certain garrisons, and small corps of sergeants-at-arms, 
yeomen of the guard, and gentlemen pensioners existed, 
though these w'ero intended rather as personal attendants 
on the King than for operations in the field. The only 
other corps of a poimanent character were the trained 
bands, the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
and similar associations, which were, in fact, either 
part of the general levy or voluntary associations, 
and an actual standing army w^as unlmo^v n. 

The troops raised by the Parliament during the Civil 
IVar w^ere disbanded under Acts of Parliament passed 
on the Restoration in 1660, but under a section in those 
Acts, Charles II, -was enabled not only to keep up the 
garrisons in certain fortified places, but also to maintain 
t\s'o regiments of horse and six of foot as guards for the 
Royal Person, wliich thus formed the beginning of the 
modem British Aimy,'^ These regiments were main- 

n 

*Tlie!<e regiments at first were live in comprising the Life Guards {two 

troops only), the Horse Guarrls (the Blues, so called from the colour of their uniform), 
the I'lrfit Foot Guards (tiic Grenadiers), the Second Foot Guards {the Coldsfcreariis), 
the ileghnerU of Douglas (the Itoyal Scots). To theSQ were added the Tangier 
Kegiriient (the 2nd Queeu's) in 1661, the Holland Hegimeirt (the Bufi's) hr 1063, a^ul 
the Second Tangier Begiiaent (the 4tii Kings) in lOSO. la which year the Tangier 
Hoae (the itoyal Dragoons) 'wus also raised. ’*• 
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tamed during his reign and that of his successor, James 
li., their numbers were gradually increased, not 
merely on the occurrence or in anticipation of foreirm 
war, hm on other occasions. Their maintenanee, how- 
ever. formed the subject of frequent remonstrances in 
iarhament, and the increase of their numbers by 
tiames II.- was .one o-f the. causes, which led to the llevoln- 
tion of 1688. By the Declaration of Rights, made by 
Parliament in 1688, which subsequently took the form 
of the Bill of Rights passed in 1689, and which was 
an affirmation and emphasizing of the old law, it was 
estabUshed that “ the raising or keeping a standing army 
witnin tne kingdome in time of peace unlesse it be with 
the consent of Parlyament is against law.”- In the 
same year was passed the first Mutiny Act by which 
MiUtary Law (as distinguished from Martial) was brought 
into proper legal form, it having been found impossible 
to mamtain discipline in the Army unless soldiers w'ere 
subjected to special provisions required for the pre- 
vention of mutiny and deseilion.t Since then the 
nation has acquiesced in the expense of a standing 
airaj^, which has been mahitamed ever since. Until 
1878 the consent of Parliament was given in the pro- 
funble of the Mutiny Act, which was passed amiuallv 
the number of troops to be maintained 

United KiBBdok of Sitoald -‘bo 

The BiU ot Bights alsa prevenS thrir^tr^dnf word “ Xviugdomi^.” 

without the <x)nsent of rarhaiaent. troor>y luto the Idiigdom 

written law; it aiises on a necessity to be jjwk-firi Kvr'th is not a 

the instant it can i;3»8sihir.be aUwed to ceat^?’' ^ t;scciiUve. v.ml ecusts 
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(luring tlie year, and thus formed . the statutory 
authority for the maintenance, gOTernment and pay- 
ment of an army.-" This system was cumbersome. 
It Vi as lidieulous to tack on to the Act which regulated 
the goveiiinient of the Army the numbers permitted 
for the year. In 1878, therefore, the Army Act was 
brought in and ]3a.ssed, and it was arranged that its 
former preamble should form part of the ilnnual Act which 
brings the Arni}^ Act into force for the ensuing 12 
months, TMs still maintains the po-wer of Parliament, 
as in the discussion on the Annual Act it is in order 
io discuss any alteration in the Army Act, but it limits 
the debate to such points and prevents a rambling 
discussion at large over the w'hole Act, wiiich modern 
experience has show?'!! to be a wdse provision. 

*The first Act in wiiich the numbers were mentioncci^ was 12 Ann?., c. 12, which 
Tcjruiascd the niviiher and cV.fi'cipline of the rox3.:]i contmueu on foot iifter the con?la”.ion 
of the x'Cucc of Ctrecht. 


If 





CHAPTEE II. 


THE FIRST STANDING ARMY. 

The Army of Ghaeles II. — Essehtialey Voluntary 

Various Eecruiting Methods— The Contract ^yith 
THE Colonel The Crown Replaces the Colonel — 
Varying Teems of Enlistment— The Latest System. 

^HE Army of Charles II., and of all succeeding 
0 Sovereigns, has been a voluntary one, 
although at different times Acts have been 
passed authorizing the impressment of ceidaia persons of 
blemished character or unsettled mode of life. But 
these have always formed only a small proportion of the 
whole force for which recruits were obtained by means 
of money payments, or “ bounties,” which were given to 
them on their enlistment, and which, in time of war, have 
often risen to considerable amounts . In days of stress the 
old system of contract has occasionally been reverted to, 
and troops have been raised by an agreement between 
the Crown and some person who undertook to raise a corps 
on condition of receiving the nomination of all or some 
of the officers. The rank of Ensign or Comet was &o 
given to gentlemen who could bring into the Army 100 
men. This system was resorted to as late as thd'Crimean 
War and Indian Mutiny. 
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In time of peace the mode of raising troops down to 
1783 was by a sx^ecies of contract between the Cimm 
and the colonel of the regiment, who received from the 
Ctov '11 an order enabling him to raise reernits by beat 
of drum/’ i.e,, by Tecrniting parties, and w^as held 
responsible for enlisting sufficient recruits to raise and 
keep up the regiment to its ]3roper numbers. The sums 
for recruiting expenses and for pay and clotliing were 
issued to him in gross; and, subject to certain limita- 
tions as to the amount of bounties, he and his officers 
made their own bargains with the recruits. The sums 
for recruiting exx)enses in each regiment were carried to 
a fund called the stock purse, the accounts of which 
were mjide iij) annually, and the surplus (if any) was 
handed to the ca|)tains of the companies. The como 
mission to a major or colonel appointed him also to be 
a captain of the regiment, so that he had a company of 
which he shared the jn’chts, while it was commanded by 
a cap)tain“]ieutenant. The balances, however, were 
seldom large ; and when vacancies became numerous, 
from losses on service or other causes, the cost of recruit- 
ing exceeded the allowance, and the officers were liable 
to licavy expenses, from which they were sometimes 
relieved by extra allowances. Under the above system 
the officers had a pecuniary interest in keej)ing down 
the expenses of recruiting, both by obtaining men 
clfeaply and by prolonging the service of men 
enlisted, to avoid the necessity of obtaining recruits in 
tlieir pkees. Fraudulent re-enlistment defrauded the 
captain, and as early as 1689 this o£Pen<^e was by the > 
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Mutiny Act made punishable with death. At the same 
time the system held out great temptation to do WTong, 
by mustering and drawing pay for non-effective men as 
effective, and tliis, though restrained by provisions of the 
Mutiny Act, continued to prevail until the pecuniary 
interest of officers in the pay of the men was abolished 
This condition of tilings w'as altered in 1783, and 
the present plan adopted by which the Crowm raises 
the men, pays, equips, and clothes them. 

The terms of enlistment have varied from time to 
time, but the general rule was for life until 1847, though 
when the exigencies of war required additional troops, 
recourse was had to special terms of enlistment. Thus 
men were in 1679 enlisted for three years for the Tangier 
Regiment, and in the time of Queen Anne the period 
was usually three years. In 1745, to meet the neces- 
sities of the Jacobite rebellion men wnre enlisted for 
two years, and in 1769 and 1775 the term was for 
three years or till the end of the war. 

At the begiiming of Charles II. ’s reign a recruit had 
to produce “ good testimonies of courage and fidelity,” 
but towards the end of the reign the conditions of 
enlistment rendered it necessary to hang deserters by 
way of example ! At first the place of a trooper in the 
Tangier Horse, Dumbarton’s Regiment, or Kirke’s 
Lambs afforded sufficient inducement to procure a 
good class of recruit. The pay was relatively better, 
and the discipline was lax ; but after the accession of 
William HI. the conditions of a soldier’s life were 
made more stringent, and voluntary enlistment began 
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to fail. In Scotland in 1696 Parliament granted the 
King a levy of 1,000 men annually, who w^ere to be 
taken first of all from “ idle, loose, and vagabond 
persons/' and secondly from others not employed in 
service. Men vith vdves and children were exempted 
ill both cases. Impressment, which had been abolished 
in England foi’ the Army, was still permitted for the 
Navy, and was for some time practically made use of 
for regiments scn;ing abroad. The doings of one man 
called “ Tootye " in 1694 attracted the exprcvss attention 
of the House of Commons, owing to his having impressed 
the servant of a member, and the whole of the men 
found in his house were ordered to be discharged. In 
the next Mutiny Act, therefore, it was provided that 
no man would be held to be enlisted until he had 
declared his free consent before a justice of the peace. 
This holds good at the present da3^ 

In 1800 the principle of short service enlistments 
was definitely introduced. The period was to be for 
seven years in the infantry, 10 years in the cavalry, 
and 12 years m the artillery, with power to renew 
tlie engagement, and with the right to a pension. It 
was acted on to some extent until 1829, when it again 
was abolished in favour of life engagement. In 1847 
the Army Service Act was passed, which, as amended 
in 1849, limited first engagements to 10 j^eaffe 
for^the infantry and 12 for the cavalry or artillery, 
but allov'ed re-engagements for such further periods 
as would* make up a total service of 21 or 24 j^ears, 
as the case might be. A soldier kniight also, 
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with the approval of the military authorities, eoiitiiiue 
his service after the 21 or 24 years, until he gave three 
months' notice of his wish to be discharged. Buriiic/ 
the Crimean War (1855) and Indian Mxitinr' (1S5S) 
power given temporarilj^ to the Crovn to enlist 
and re-engage for shorter periods, and also to re-engage 
men in the cavalry and artiiler}?' for a period nie^king ijp 
24 years' service. 

The next important step was the Army E'liJistment • 
Act of 1870, under which recruiting for short service 
was first definitely authorized. This was the first 
instalment of the many great reforms introduced by 
Mrc Secretary Cardwell, It is not too iiiiieh to say 
that to the system he introduced we owe tiie relatively 
large force which we are now able to put into the field. 
Alterations have been made in some of his original 
proposals, and some of them have never been jj^opeiiy 
carried out ; but the plan which he authorized of passing 
men through the Army to the Reserve is absolutely 
necessary if are to maintain an arm}' at all adequate 
to our needs, and whatever system may be adopted 
for raising the men, it is the only one 'which can possibly 
combine moderate peace numbers with sufficient strength 
for war.* 

General Order 34 of 1874 defined the proportions 
in which recruits for long and short service respectively 
might be enlisted for the several arms of the service. 
In 1874 and 1875 recruits for the Royal Artillery and 

AJfmy’ Bw've hud been formed in ISO*? from men who 'wwe stiii serving or 
had served in the ioiny.and with its own ofllcers. It aiwuys smuU in 
and wui allowed gyudually to die out. 
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Foot Guards were permitted to be enlisted for long and 
sbort service indiscriminately, and in the former year 
short service in the cavalry, artillerj’', and engineers 
was made eight ^’'ears with the colours and four years 
with the reserve ; for the Infantry and Army Service 
Corps six with the colours and six years with the reserve. 
In 1878 a f mother step in the new direction was taken by 
milking all enlistments for the Infantry of the Line for 
.short service, except men specially enlisted and boys 
under IG years of age. In 1881, short service was seven 
years with tJie colours and five with the reserve. The 
order introducing this division of the enlistment period 
also defined the conditions under which men w'ere to be 


enlisted for long service. ■ 

In 18So, short service in the Foot Guards was changed 
to three years with the colours and nine years with the 
reserve. In 1887, short service -with the ^Eo 3 ?al,Engineers ". . . 
was ordered to be seven years with the colours and five 
with the reserve, or three years with the colours and 
nine in the reserve, and in the Army Service Corps and 
Kedieal Staff Corps tlnee years with the colours and 
nine years in the reserve. In 1890, short service in the 
Foot Guards consisted of seven years with the colours 
and five in the reserve, or three years with the colours 
and nine in the reserve, at the man’s option, and in 1891 
the same rule was applied to the Medical Staff Corps. 

•In 1898 a considerable extension of the short service 
principle w^as made hj offering to a limited number in 
the hiftotry the powder to engage for three years* with 
the colours and nine in the reserve. Ib 1902 it was ' 
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determined to enlist practically the whole ol the men for 
the Cavalry of the Line, Boyai Artillery, Ro37-ai Engineers, 
Foot Guards, Infantry of the Line, Arm^^ Ser^nce Corps, 
Bo^^al" Amy Medical Corps, and' Army .Ordnance Corps 
for a period of three years with the colours and nine in 
the reserve. From 1903 drivers for the ik’my Service 
Corps vrere enlisted for two years with the colours and 
. ten ■ in the reserve . ■ 

The short colom.* service introduced in 1902 was found 
in practice to present many difficulties. It had been 
hoped that sufficient men would extend their vservica 
to enable the Indian and Colonial reliefs to be carried 
out. But the desired end was not reached, nor could 
it have been obtained unless such a large proportion 
had agreed to extend as practically to render xiugatory 
the advantages to be obtained from so short a colour 
service. In October, 1904, therefore, the terms were 
changed and became for short service in the Infantry 
of the Line nine years with the colours and three in the 
reserve. In December of the same 3^ear short service 
of the Line became eight years with the colours and 
four in the reserve, which was changed in 1905 to seven 
years with the colours and five in the reserve ; and early 
in the same year short service in the Royal Garrison 
Artillery became nine years ^ith the colours and three 
in the reserve, except for Artificers, for whom it remained 
three years with the colours and nine in the reserf e. 
Short service for drivers of the Royal Engineers and 
ArmJ^ Service Corps was fixed at two years fith the 
colours and t€n in the reserve. 
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Tii.3 terms of service in the various arms are now as 
follovi's The men enlist for twelv^e years’ service or 
such periccl as may be fixed by the Sovereign, and the 
service may he divided between the Army and the 
Reserve in such proportions as the Army Council may 
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7 years, witli 5 years in the Eeserve., 


The considei>rtions which govern the division of the 
enlisted man’s service are the provision of as large a 
leserve as possible consistent with a peace sti'engtli 
limited by expense : while at the same time it must 
be sufficient to furnish the reliefs reephred by the 
garrisons of India and the Colonies, &e. These tw^o 
requirements are in opposition, and hence it is neeessai'y 
to vary the terms of enlistment in the various arms. 
Thus the Royal Engineer and Army Service Corps 
drivers, of vhieli a large number are required in ^va^ 
time, are sent rapidly through the ranks so as to form 
a large reserve. On tlie other hand, the Garrison 
Artillery, so far as the greater portion of it is concerned, 
is pt’acfclcally always on a war footing, and hence the 
longer part of the man’s service must be in the Army, 
the smali#r in the reserve. •' 

*In the HouEeholtl Cav&lrs'' eight and four years. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE BRITISH FIGHTING FORCES. 


How OUE, Aemy Dipfees fbom Foebign Aemies— 
"Want of a Peemahent Rasis — Inoeeaseo oe He- 

CEEASED FOE PaETY PuEPOSES— AUXIUAEY OeGAOTZA- 

Tioss— T he ]!>Iiij:tia— The VoLtrNTBEES— T he Yeo- 
AiASEY— StaoE Oeganizations— The Teeeitoeial 
Aemy— Officees Teaiotng Corps— Nemeees Who 
Join the Forces Annually. 

T he British Army differs from that of the other 
great European Powers inasmuch as it has no 
permanent basis such as they have. Austria, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Russia have definite laws 
which impose military service on the people. In England 
a certain number of men are sanctioned annually, but the 
failure to pass the annual Army Act would, from a purely 
legal point, dissolve the British Army. It is plain that the 
want of a permanent system such as other nations have 
leads to a very different manner of regarding the Army. 
In time of peace it is apt to be regarded from the point 
of view of the moment, without reference to the reqSire- 
ments of the nation when at war, and reducing it forms 
a ready means of cutting down the national es|)enditure. 
The averag® Englishman quite understands the need for 
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a Navy, but scarcely appreciates the necessity for an 
Army. The student of history knows that this failure 
to guisp the. true requirements of the Empire has, in 
the long run, proved a very expensive one. A large 
T}roportion of the National Debt is due to it, because 
maintaining inadequate forces in peace time, and 
cutting down the military expenditure to the lowest 
possible point, has led in time of war to a lavish expendi- 
ture of money, and the infliction of a permanent charge 
on the nation, vNich a more rational system would 
have largely avoided. It may fairly be said that we have 
never entered on a \rar •with our military forces in a state 
of proper preparation, or sufficient in numbers. 

Experience has shown, too, that the numbers main- 
tained in the Regular Army have never sufficed for the 
requirement, s of tlie country, and in times of stress it heuS 
always been necessary to supplement it by other 
organizations. We reached the limit of voluntary re- 
cruiting about 1S07. We had to diminish the height, 
which sanlc from oft. 7in. in 1802 to 5ft. Sin. or even 
5ft. for lads of seventeen, and admit men u ]3 to forty. 
Each recruit cost 38 guineas, and sometimes inore, 
• including levy money and bounty to the man, but never 
%Yero we able to coimplete the establishment, wdiioh in 
1813 was still 25,000 short of the number required, 
viz., 255,000. 

. 4 ;;- We have seen that at the time of the Restoration the 
general levy of which the trained bands formed part 
. ^ was orgmized in the form Imowm as Militia. This form 
^ seems to have originated about the time of Charles I., 
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and has since been exclusively employed. It is to this 
force that our rulers have looked for assistance in any 
emergency— as in 1690 on the threat of a French 
invasion, and again dming the rebellions in 1715 and 
1745. In 1767, under the elder Pitt, a complete re- 
organization of the force took place. The old obliga- 
tion to which owners of property were liable to provide 
so many men, horses, &c., was given up, and the duty 
was imposed on the counties and parishes, which had 
to furnish a fixed quota. The period of service \vas 
fixed at three years, between the ages of IS and 5() years, 
and certain exemptions and substitutes were allowed. 
Every fourth year one-third of the officers were to he 
discharged to make room for others. The Militia could 
be embodied in case of invasion or imminent danger 
thereof. It was thus intended to supplement the 
Regular Army. 

Various alterations were made in the laws which 
governed it, but the real importance of the force was 
only seen after tire rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
by Napoleon, when he threatened to invade this 
country. Volrmteers were raised by thousands, and 
as being an efficient volunteer exempted a man from the 
ballot for the Militia they formed the refuge of ali W'ho 
did not wish to fight for their coimtry. The result was 
to give a large force of ill - trained and often insubor- 
dinate men who prevented the Militia from being rriSed 
to a proper standard. At the same time it may be re- 
maned it was a punishable offence for a liElItiaman 
to enlist inth the Regular Army ! The Militia, kr owir 
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tiieii as tbe General Biilitia, \^'as embodied in 1803, and 
remained so till after the conclusion of peace. Gradually 
it dawnijd on our administrators that the best use to 
make cl It not merely to keep it as a separate army 
for the defeijco of the kingdom, but also to look to it as a 
source for filling the deficiencies in the Arniy. ■ ■ Lord 
Castlercagfi). 5]tated in the House of Commons on the 
llih Kovcmber, 1813, that during the preceding eight 
3'earB ike Militia had furnished over 100,000 men to the 
Army, oi;' t^ro-fifths of tbe total number raised for it. 
He added : Parliament ought always, therefore, to 

bear in reec/llection that . . . witliout the Militia 

we could not have shown that face which we have done 
in the reniiiziila.'’ There is no doubt that the efficiency 
of the British iiiiantry in Spain v/as largely due to the 
fact that its reinforcements consisted almost entirely of 
drafts of trained men from the Militia and from the 
second battalions raised in the United Kingdom to feed 
the biittalicuis fighting in the field. Sometimes it 
happened that the second battalion was on service and 
the first in the United Kingdom, and sometimes both 
were iu the field. But as much as possible the principle 
was adhered to, one at front, one at home, 

When the General Militia became a mere a^ppanage 
of the Ilcgular Army, and the latter w-as almost entirely 
abroad, it became necessary to raise a force for home 
defmice. This "was done by the Local Militia raised by 
Lord Castiereagh in 1808. 

The fofee was to be raised by ballot from amongst 
men of 18 to 30 years of age, the quota for 3ach county 
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being fixed by Parliament. Service was for f'->ur years ; 
substitutes were not allowed. A small bounty was 
given to those wiio entered voluntarily ; but in the 
event of a deficiency of volunteers the ballot was to be 
had recourse to. By 1812 it numbered over 214, 000 
out of an establishment of 240,000. In the v:ars against 
Napoleon the Militia proved itself of the greatest utility ; 
but unfortunately it was allowed to die dovui after 
peace was proclaimed, and, above all, the mistake was 
made of allowing the ballot to be suspended. Dm lug 
the Crimean War it was once more embodied, but the 
number reached only 68,000. During the Mutiny it 
w^as again called out, and lastly, during the South African 
War, the whole was embodied at various times. When 
Lord Haldane introduced the present Army organization 
the force in its old form disappeared and was brought 
into being again in the form of the S|)ecial Reserve, 
which is much more intimately allied with the regular 
infantry regiments, of w^hich it may indeed be said to 
form an integral part. 

After the termination of the Great War the Army fell 
into somnolent conditions. Neither the nation nor the 
f)eople recognized the necessity for it. The belief was 
almost universal that Euro]_3e had entered on a period 
of peace which was never likely to be seriously inter- 
rupted. It might have been thought that the severe 
lesson we had learned from 1803 to 1815 would have iflade 
some impression on the nation. This was far from 
bemg the case. Never ivas the Army in such a^^erilously 
weak state Vbs when the Duke of Wellington, in 1847, in a 
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letter addressed to Sir John Burgoyiie, drew attention 
to th .0 grave danger in which tlae nation -was placed, 
Veiy little attention however was paid to the great 
soldier's warning. The Manchester School was in the 
a?:.ceiidant ; the nations oi the earth were all to adop>t free 
trade and become a band of brothers. They did not, 
nor have they done so ; and the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
which was regarded by the • peace-at-any -price ■ party , 
as the coping-stone of their policy, proved on the contrary 
to mark the end of peace and the beginning of an. era of 
war. The Crimea found ns quite unprepared ; our Army 
consisted of a mere congeries of isolated battalions with no 
means of repairing losses but by depleting others, 
Volunteers for the line were obtained from the Militia„ 
quite regardless of the fact that it was illegal to do so. 
Foreign legions were raised, of whom, and the methods 
of raising them, the less said the better. The Crimean 
War ended, the Army was again reduced (from 275,000 
to 157,000) by the simple process of turning out the men 
on the streets. In 1858-9 it was again increased to 
deal with the Indian Mutiny, to be again diminished after 
that was over. And so we have gone on up to the 
present day. Lord Wolseley thought extra battalions were 
needed for the line. Lord Haldane disbanded them, 
and now we find ourselves at war, requiring a force of 
over two millions, while a few months ago the very 
mell who are demanding these numbers were the most 
prominent in denouncing w^hat they called militarism 
and laughing at Lord Roberts for advocating a nation 
in arms. ^ 
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From time to time the country went through siDasms 
of fear as some threatening political situation turned 
up. It was this feeling which gave rise to volunteers 
of 1801, who numbered at one time about 400,000, 
many doubtless inspired by patriotism, but more by 
the desire to avoid more strenuous forms of service. 
They gradually diminished as the Government applied 
more stringent rales to them, and after 1815 died 
out almost entirely. In 1859 a threat of invasion 
from the French, due to the shelter afforded to some 
of the members of the Orsini conspiracy against the 
life of Napoleon III., intensified by the French successes 
against the Austrians in Italy and the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice, gave a fresh impulse to the nation. 
Tire counties were authorized to raise volunteer- regi- 
ments, both of horse and foot, and the numbers soon 
i-eached 180,000. They were organized according to the 
individual taste of the persons who raised them, without 
the slightest regard to military requirements. Thus in 
some regions of our coast fortifications nothing but in- 
fantry was formed, while the bulk of the artillery required 
to TUflu our defensive work w-^as established in a broad 
band from Lancashire across the centre of England. At 
first a mere congeries of battalions and batterie.s, in after 
years they were brought somewhat into order, formed 
into brigades, and given a more or less efficient equipment 
for field purposes. But it was not till Lord Haldane tSiok 
the matter in hand, and introduced the Territorial Force, 
that a really adequate organization of the se«ond line 
troops of tb« country was brought into existence. 
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in its final form, about the time of the South African 
War, tlie Yolirateer Force comprised a large number of 
infantry battalions, brigaded once a year for their camp 
training, but otherwise placed under the commands 
of the regimental district, equivalent to the present 
regimental area with its depot. In those days a colonel 
commanded each depot, andwns considered, administra- 
livel.y, as the senior officer of the wrhole regiment, line, 
militia, and volunteers. Each volunteer battalion 
was r.iiiliated — very loosely— to a “territorial regi- 
ment,” which thus consisted of the line, militia, and 
voluiueers of the area. Practically, however, the 
battalion was self-contained, its commanding olncei 
finaneialh" responsible for all its receipts and payments, 
and its ofiicers and men accepted under conditions 
imposed by llie unit as well as under those laid down in 
a rmy regulations. Within the unit, regimental traditions 
and standards of efficiency grew up with a rapidity 
which astonished professional soldiers. The establish- 
ments of battalions w^ere very unequal, some battalions 
having eighteen or even twenty-four companies, and 
others four or five. 

Tim Vohiiiteer Force had in early days a few corps 
of light horse, but these soon died out. The yeomanry, 
was a distinct branch of the service, separate 
from both the militia and the volunteers. In practice, 
hol^ever, it wrns similar in type to the volunteers. 

The yeomanry forms the cavalry of the second line 
troops. ♦It w^as first instituted by Lord Chatham in 
176i, and reorganized on the same system as the 
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was undertaken by Lord Haldane and his 
in the period 1908-1912. 

Hie measures adopted covered both training and ad- 
ministration. In the fii-st place, the infantry brigades 
were made real and permanent units with adequate 
staffs ; in the second, the huge formless mass of garrison 
artillery was recast as a second-line portion of tho 

Eoyal Regiment of Artillery,” and divided, like the 
first-line portion, into (a) horse and field and (6) garri- 
son ; in tho third, the brigades of infantry and artillery 
were grouped vsdth Yeomanry Engineers, Army Service 
Corps, and medical units into divisions and mixed 
mounted brigades, each with its own stall, almost 
exactly after the pattern of the new Expeditionary 
Divisions ; the only serious differences being the greater 
proportion of mounted troops available for divisional 
duty (Yeomanry), the organization of the batteries on a 
four-gun instead of a six-gun basis, and the different 
organization of the trains ; and lastly, the officers were 
pUced on the same footing as Special Reserve officers, 
i.e., made subject to military law at all times, while the 
loose Volunteer system of membership was replaced by 
a four-years’ enlistment. This last change, striking 
enough from the legal standpoint, in fact only sanctioned 
a practice that most Volunteer corps had introduced 
when the members ceased to serve at their own expense. 
Ihomen, though legally free to leave at a fortnight’s 
notice, contracted with the unit, in return for clothing 
and equipment, to serve for a given number of ye^rs. 
On the administrative side an equally — ^perhP'ps more — 
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important reform was introduced by the transfer of the 
administrative functions of both unit commanders and 
regimental districts to County Associations esoaidiSncd 
in every county, and formed partly of officers and 
paid-h" of local civil authorities, employers and other me;! 
of infiuence. The establishment of these local v/ar offices 
has achieved trulj^ wonderful results. Not only is the 
second-line army administered and recruited by them, 
but they ■ have ■ charge of National Reserves, , Cadet , . 
organizations, remounts, care of wives and families of 
regular reservists, 8lc, 

To the reformed Volunteers and Yeomanry was given 
the title of the “ Territorial Force.'’ 

The Territorial Infantry is still organized on the old 
8-company basis, but when it was mobilized in 1914 
double-company working was introduced for field service 
and training. The establishment of the battalion, which 
is practically the same in peace and in war, shows no 
iiotabie divergence from the w^ar establishment of the 
regular unit. The battalions of the force form 4th, 
otii, 6th, &c., battalions of the regiment, whereas the 
old Volunteer battalions were separately numbered 
(thus, the former 2nd V.B. Oxfordshire Light Infantry 
became the 4th Battalion of that regiment). 

The London battalions, some of which were affiliated 
to the Rifle Brigade and King's Royal Rifles, and some 
to the Royal Fusiliers, Middlesex, Essex, West Keiit|and 
East Surrey Regiments, were constituted as a new 

London Regiment/' in which there were no Regulars 
or Special -Reserve, but Territorial battalions numbered 
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from 1 to 28. Two counties, .'Hertford n-nd Hereford- 
shire, with no old regiment of their own also connt 
their Territorial Unit as 1st Battalion Hertfordshire/' 
or Herefordshire Regiment.'' 

In the Volunteers, nearly every battalion had one or 
more cyclist companies. The Force played, a conspicu- 
ous part in the development of cyclists as an arm of the 
service, and may, indeed, be said to have originated it. 
Cyclist manoeuvres, on a larger scale than any attempted 
by the regular armies of Europe/have been carried out on 
several occasionB. With the introduction of the Terri- 
iorial Force, however, there a change of policy. 
The cyclist companies attached to battalions all over the 
country were abolished, and instead battalions of 
cyclists only were raised at certain places for mobile 
defence against raids upon the coast. There are four 
cyclist battalions, viz., the Northern, the Highland, tlie 
Kent, and the Huntingdonshire, 

Each battalion has a headquarters — some old, others 
new; some palatial, and others very inadequate. At 
these headquarters are the orderiy room, the quarter- 
master's store, the armoury, officers' and sergeants' 
messes, men’s club rooms, and generally a. miniature- 
rifle range and small drill-shed. 

The cavalry of the Force is the old Yeomanry, with 
the four-squadron regiment as its unit. Tart of the 
Yeqmanry is recruited in the great cities, but most of it 
is still a county force, officered by the country gentry and 
manned by fanners and their sons. It is framed, no^ on 
purely cavalry principles, but as a sort mounted 
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mfantry ; at tie same time, only a prolonged em- 
bodinrent arid the issue of the sword to all ranks are 
needed to convert the Force into a real cavalry, since it 
is essentially and not accidentally a mounted force. 
Part of the Yeomanry is allotted to the Territorial 
divisions as *• divisional cavalry,” and the rest formed 
in “ mounted brigades.” 

The ArtiUerY, as already mentioned, is classed as field 
and horse and garrison. The former is organized in 
” brigades,” each of three batteries and an ammunition 
column, and the latter formed into separate units 
according to duties, viz. -.—heavy field batteries belong- 
ing to the divisions, a mountain brigade in the Highland 
division, and groups of companies for service in the 
coast fortresses. Each unit, like the unit of infantry, 
has" its own headquarters. The horse artillery, almost 
entirely a new formation, is allotted to the mounted 
brigades in the proportion of one battery with a small 
ammunition column to each brigade. The field artillery 
forms part of the divisions, three bi-igades of guns and 
one brigade of howitzers per division. There is also a 
heavy battery of the garrison branch, with a smaU 
ammunition column of its owm, to each division. 

The Engineers consist of two field companies and a 
signal company per division, a field troop and a signal 
troop per mounted brigade, as in the Regular Army, 
with, in addition, coast defence units, such as eleojtric 
light companies. 

The organization of the medical service is practically 
the same as. that of the Eegulars. The Army Service 
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Corps organization, too, in which fast mechanical 
transport is freely nsed, is now in practice the same in 
system as the Eegnlar Army. 

Such is the framewoih of the Territorial Force. If 
the skeleton has been too scantily clothed in flesh, at 
least no one has disputed the fine spirit that animates 
both the fiesh and the bone. 

The organic life of the unit depends upon frequent 
association of its components throughout the year, and 
this difierentiates the territorial from all other classes 
of second-line troops, the defence forces of our Dominions 
and the militias of the States of the American Union 
excepted. For on the Continent, the first-line army 
being itself a citizen force, all formations behind it are 
composed of its old soldiers who, except for a few days’ 
training in one or two of their reserve years, remain 
completely in civil life and out of touch with soldiering. 
The same may be said of our Special Reserve, for during 
the non-training period the unit (apart from its depot 
Regular Establishment ”) practically does not exist. 
With the Territorials, however, there is a weekly or 
bi-weekly drill for ail ranks, men’s club, sergeants' mess 
or ofiicers’ anteroom open every evening, classes for non- 
commissioned officers, war games for officers, regimental 
and company concerts, dances, dinners, musketry on 
the miniature range, first-aid classes, recruit enlistment, 
Swedish drill — some of these always in progress for five 
or six evenings in the week. This constant association, 
military anjJ. social, formal and informal, is a great set-ofi 
against the small amount of training which^the men 
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are actually obliged to perform in the eveninga. It 
makes a solidarity, which is different in kind from the 
solidarity of a professional regiment and perhaps feebler 
also in efficacy, yet not at all to be ignored in estiinst- 
ing the military value of the force. Such a force as this 
proves in war to be either much above or much 
below its form as judged by peace-time standards, 
hours of training, &o. I 

The permanent staif of the unit (battalion, regiment 
of yeomanry, brigade of field artillery, or group of coni- 
panies, &o., in other branches) consists of an a^djuiant 
and colour-sergeants of the Regular Army, with a few 
storemen, &c. Otherwise the Territorial Force is 
wffiolly officered and manned by Territorials. 

Although much work is done at headquarters, and in 
Saturday afternoon parades on such open ground is 
available close at hand, the most important part of the 
training is undoubtedly that done in camp. Annually 
the force assembles in brigade canax^s and undergoes a 
fortnight’s hard training under the supervision of the 
brigadier and the divisional general above him. Tlie 
musketry course also is often combined with a short 
camp earlier in the training season. 

A point not generally knowm, but important as 
afecting status, is that by the King’s Regulations the 
Territorial Force is part of the Army. 

When the Territorial Force was formed pov^:-r was 
taken by the Government at the same time io form, a 
Territorial' Force 'Reserve, with certain^ auxiliaries 
thereto, such as the Technical R^erve of local 
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guides, electrical experts, commanders of navvy 
gangs, &Q. These auxiliaries,-; however, were never 
formed, and the Territorial Reserve — ^largely through 
the wording of the regulations themselves — was 
a faiirnre. The original idea had been to discourage 
re-engagements after the four-years' term, so as to 
keep the active Territorial ■ period, short, and so 
pas^i a' many men through the ranks, as possible. It 
turned out, however, that a , high ^ proportion of re- 
engagements was essential to the good condition of the 
force, and from that moment the Territorial Reserve 
was doomed, because men w'ere encouraged to re- 
main in the active ranks ' instead- of passing into 
it. It perforniecl a useful function, however, in keep- 
ing on the A:;my List large numbers of officers who 
fo- oi;e- reason or another — ^generally change of resi- 
dence— V'^ere unable to remain connected with their 
rcginieiits. The rank and file of the Reserve, how- 
ever, iTumljer only 1,600. A useful little force known 
as the Special Service Section exists. The men in 
it engage to serve in time of emergency for a month, 
CAun ll the -whole Tenitorial Rorca is not embodied. 
Yhey wc-rc employed at the beginning of the War to 
giiarfi special points on the coast and others of impor- 
tant 'C. 

A portion of Territorials, called the Imperial Service, 
rfud w*Bieh numbem 19,000 men, have signed an agreement 
to serve outside the United Kingdom in time of need. 

Tb.e functions of the Territorial Force Reserve are noi«' 
performed by the National Reserves, ■' This wall one of 
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the most remarkable results of the 3 ?'ears of tension that 
intervened between the South African and the German 
wars. Long ago it had been suggested that, just as 
Continental armies kept up their lists of older trained 
men for the great emergenc}^, so we could form volun- 
tary associations of old soldiers who had cleared of! all 
their contract obligations and liabilities but were willing 
to come forward if needed. But it required the drastic 
reconstructions of recent years and the aw^akening 
of public interest in defence to bring the idea to 
fruition. The result was that, with little Governmental 
assistance, the County Associations were able to form 
lists and, indeed, to organize corps of ex-ofiicers and 
soldiers of whom none had less than a minimum term of 
service in the Regulars or non-Regulars. In the year 
before the present war additional assistance had been 
granted by the War Office, and the members of the 
National Reserve had been classihed into three parts; 
I., those who undertook an ‘‘ honourable obligation 
to serve anywhere ; II., those who undertook the same 
but for home defence only, and III., older men, past 
active service, yet capable of local semi-civil w'ork in 
war. On the 1st October, 1913, the total strength of 
this force was 215,000. In this country, once w^e have 
caught our soldier we prefer to keep him till old age 
rather than compel younger men to do their duty. 

Another outgrowth of the recent changes avSs the 
Officers Training Corps, which was formed out of the 
fbrmer school cadet corps and University ^Volunteers, 
and was^ placed under the direct supervision of the 
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General Staff, and, besides being trained in soinewliat 
tlie same way as Territorials, held periodical examin?.* 
tioiiB of its members in military subjects (practical and 
written). Some indeed hold that the Corps, besides 
pourhig fairly-trained young officers of a good stamp 
into the Special Reserve and the Territorial Force, has 
proved itself the salvation of the ‘‘ hTew Army/’ 

The O.T.C. was only one expression of the spirit of 
our youths and boys. The Boy Scouts, founded by 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Baden-Powell, are ubiquitous and 
by now famous. In barracks, in camp, on the coast, 
on railways, even in the War Office itself, these boys 
are always to be found performing all sorts of duties 
with cheerfulness and keen common sense. But many 
years before the scouts came into existence there were 
corps numbering many thousands of boys who, by the 
initiative of Church and other social wox'kers, were 
formed into companies and battalions of cadets. A 
certain number of corps figured in the Army List as 
affiliated to regiments of the Line, and one, the 1st Cadet 
Battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles, has the battle 
honour South Africa, 1900-2 ” on its appointments 
Of the non-official bodies by far the largest were and 
are the Boys’ Brigade and the Church Lads’ Brigades 
All cadet corps and scout organizations are now 
reco|nized by the War Office, which is represented 
in it*s dealings with them by the local County Associa- 
tions, It is difficult to form any estimate of the number 
of lads wHb in these corps have undergone soj|ie form of 
military training. A careful calculation, however, was 



made in 1906 by Colonel Sir Reginald Hennell, D.S.O., 
of tbe King’s Bodyguard (Yeomen of tlie Guard), and 
tills showed that roughly 43,000 boys ¥/ere then under 
part-time military training in these corps, official and 
unofficial* 

This brings us to consider what proportion of our 
population has in fact . subjected itself voluntarily to 
some form of military training and service. It is an 
interesting, if complicated, problem to obtain sound 
statistical results, since we have, of course, no conscrip. 
tion lists to go by, and the men escape us after perform- 
ing then comparatively brief contract period of service. 
But whether the results be stated in terms of annual 
intake or in terms of gross totals, they are surprising 
indeed. 

The question is, ’Vidiat is the number of men who 
annually attempt to join the forces of the Crov/n, 
calculated on the basis of one man one service ? The 
following calculation was w^orked out for a year in 
which intake for the Territorials w^as 10,000 below 
the normal. 


Militaey. 

Recruits— Regular * 

„ — Special Reserve , • 

,, — Territorial Force 

I of O.T.O, (representing one year’s intake) 
I Cadets at Sandhurst and Woolwich 
Young Officers Joined (about) 


30,316 

21,391 

57,945 

3,eoo 

828 

1,040 

114,519 
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Military intake .. 114,519 

Deduct transfers from )Special Reserve to 
Regulars, Territorials to Regulars and 
Special Reserve, and some 5,000 men 
eligible for Regulars who joined Special 
Reserve after rejection for Regulars , . 21,622 

Net efEective intake, Military , . o • 92,897 

Naval. ■ 

(Statement in Parliament on July 7, 1913.) 20,895 

Total intake .. 113,792 


The gross annual contingent, i.e., all males attaining 
the military age in one year, is about 415,000, of whom, 
on Continental experience, rather more than 50 per cent, 
would be eliminated for medical and other reasons, 
leaving, say, 205,000 able-bodied youths. Making one or 
two necessary deductions (principally for seamen who 
are not naval reservists, but whom a conscription 
law would count in as such), and bringing Tenritorial in- 
take to its normal by adding 10,000, we arrive at the 
conclusion that each year 123,000 or so of our able- 
bodied males actually join one or other branch of the 
Services. This is, I'ougiily, 60 per cent. Now, taking 
the Japanese figures for their recruiting during the 
Rushan war as a guide, we find that a total of 20 such 
contingents would give an efiective on mobilization of 
75 per of 123,000x20=1,845,000 men, and as, on 

♦These peroesatages are tfee mmm shO',vTi by the sm.oothjei which sure ofctatPCMi 

by plofefciiig the figures giyen by the Japauese War 
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the whole, the tendency of recent years has been to 
restrict intake by stiffening the terms of service and 
training liabilities, we naay assume that such a rate of 
intake has been maintained for the past 20 years. Add 
5 older classes so as to cover the whole liability period 
customary on the Continent, and (again on Japanese 
experience) take 48 per cent, of their original numbers 
as available for service at the moment of mobilization, 
and we obtain 296,000 more. Calculated from the net 
annnn.l contingent, therefore, our total strength in more 
or less trained men of military age should now be 
2,140,000, without crediting ourselves with exceptional 
intake in years such as those of the South African W ar 
or debiting against ourselves the formerly smaller intake 
of the Navy. 


m 



CHAPTER lY. 

OUR MILITARY PROBLEM. 


A' Tiibeefold Oira— I ndia, Egypt, and the Colonies 
— Expeditionary Forces — Punitive Expeditions — 
Wars with Great Powers — Home Defence — 
Methods of Expansion — Some Conditions to be 
Faced. 

f i'^HE -oregoing chapters show the constitution 
I of our armed forces on land. How inadequate 

-M. they were — and still are — ^may be gathered 
from a brief survey of the military problems with 
which the Empire has always been confronted. These 
problems were — and are — three, viz. : — 

L The defence of the British Empire beyond the seas. 

2. The protection of our interests abroad, for which 

an adcxquato Expeditionary Force is needed. 

3. The protection of Great Britain and Ireland from 

invasion. 

Our military liabilities to the rest of the British 
Empire, now greatly reduced by the fact that the self- 
governing Dominions are providing for their own land 
defence ^lithout Imperial aid, are chiefly in respect of 
India, the Mediterranean, and the coaling stations. 
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Our foothold in India, as every schoolboy knows, was 
gained by the Honourable East India Company, a 
trading concern which ended by becoming a semi- 
sovereign body. It was not until the middle of the IBth 
eentiu'y that King’s troops were sent out, and then they 
were, as it were, hired by the Company to supxdement 
their own a.rmy of whites and natives. As the British 
possessions in India grew and the Company developed 
into the Indian Government, the number of Bang’s' 
troops increased until they were no longer simply 
auxiliaries but the most important force in the Dominioii. 
When, therefore, after the Mutiny of 1857, the Crown 
supei'sedcd the Board and took direct control of the 
great Emx)ire, the Company’s white troops ’were absorbed 
into the Queen’s Army, and not t^ice versa while the 
native army was reconstructed on better foundations 
of faithfulness, discipline, and military quality. A 
definite ratio between white and native troops (about 
1 : 2) %Tas laid down. Whereas in 1856 there had been 
30,000 Queen’s troops and 10,000 Company’s white 
troops to 240,000 native soldiers, in 1893 there were 
some 73,000 Queen’s troops (in addition to European 
and Eurasian volunteers) to 147,000 natives. 

Here, clearly, the problem was one of internal defence. 
But presently there came forward the problem of external 
defence against a European enemy, Russia, whose steady 
advance to the borders of Afghanistan more than diice 
brought Britain to the verge of war. 

* Not diffiesolties, iiOWTer. XiOrcl Canniug wMie<i for m wnay 

“ all h^K cwti,” tTuse the old pjiisw-.e, u^rrmz iu and for India alone. slOfe by side v.itb 
ike txwps proper teairoxaray stationed there. 
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In spite of the Egyptian, ■' Indian, and South African 
Wars, 'it was' above all' the problem of Indian frontier 
defence that ' absorbed' the. 'attent^^ of the military 
authorities, and it was not until Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
of re-grouping the forces in India was completed in 1900 
that this problem could be considered as solved. The 
essence of that scheme was the distribution of all avail- 
able forces permanently along the great strategic railways 
which in the northern part of the Indian Empire con- 
verge on the Middle and Upper Indus and on the south- 
ern on the approaches to Quetta. At the same time 
the establishments of staffs and transport services were 
remodelled and augmented; 

It was evident, however, that to sustain a great 
struggle India would need more than her local resources, 
great as these were, and that in any event, while there w'as 
possibility of danger from the north-we>st, India could 
not spare any large proportion of her garrison for field 
service in other parts of the British Dominions. And 
in fact, the Army in India bore practically no share in 
the South African War. How^ greatly the problems of 
external defence had come to dominate those of internal 
upholding of authority was proved by its contrary in 
1914, when the mere fact of Russia’s alliance with Biitaiii 
and France enabled us to draw from India a second 
Expeditionary Force practically at the same moment 
as,the first left Britain itself. 

India alone needed peace garrisons on the scale appro- 
priate to a great w’^ar. The various self-governixij.^ 
colonies^ had taken upon themselves, one aftpr the other. 
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the burden of loca.1 defence on a large scale, although 
none of them was in immediate contact “with the 
frontiers of a first-class miiita.ry Power, and in the 
existing state of foreign affairs the hostility, or even the 
unfriendly neutrality, of the United States or Japan 
was very unlikely. For these Dominions, therefore, 
as indeed ultimately for India too, the problem of 
Imperial defence w^as the problem of what each would 
furnish to the expeditionary force. 

The Mediterranean problem of defence was wboll^y 
different. Here the colonies to be guarded were impor- 
tant less in themselves, as members of the British Empire, 
than for their rdle in the naval defence of the Empire. 
This, as every oneknow's, hinges upon the control of sea 
communications, and therefore upon the adequate 
guarding of ports on those communications. Conversely 
their preservation, even more than that of a great self- 
supporting mem]>er of the Empiie, depends upon our 
sea power. In each case, therefore (except Egypt, 
which like India has a great hinterland), the Army’s 
problem is that of local defence by the local garrison. 
If that garrison is in danger of siege, it must be main- 
tained on a strong peace footing, but need not consider 
either wastage or expansion on the field warfare scale. 
Egypt, however (an India in miniature, so to say), needs 
a field force in addition to the native army of the Khedive 
to cope both with internal and external defence. 
In short, the problem of the Mediterranean from the 
Army’s point of view is cMefly one of adequate fortress 
garrisons, Iwrt action by the home expeditionary force. 
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or part of it, camiot be considered as unJikely in the case 
of Egypt. ■- . 

In the category of coaling stations include not only 
the ocean !c posts of the Eavai lines of communication, 
such as Hoog-kong and Bermuda, but also some political 
ou tposts of t he Empire, such as the North China garri- 
sons, \t'here detachments of Imperial troops are stationed 
as escorts for our officials or guards for our resident 
nationals. In so far as any of these rex3resents an actual 
or future protectorate over the country in question, 
their military conditions resemble those of Egypt — 
that is, reinforcement by pai*t of the home expeditionary 
force may beconie necessary in war. Otiieri^^ ise they are, 
like the Mediterranean garrisons, defensive posts on a 
fortress footing, kept in peace time somewhat, but not 
greatly, below their war footing. 

These and man}' other factors — varying climates and 
invaliding rates, and magnitude and distance of possible 
attacking forces, and so forth — make up a problem of 
peace organization such as no other military nation has 
to face. The overseas garrisom of most nations, Ger- 
many amongst them., are minor defensive or police forces, 
representing a di’ain on their home military resources 
ecjui valent to Singapore and North China in our military 
economy, France and Holland alone keep up large field 
forces as well as garrisons abroad,* and even France 
has^nly one-eighth of the general service force that we 
are obliged to maintain. 

^ ^ .. 

* Tlio Belgiwrj iamy coTstiibntes only oWam aisd noii-coaiHii^jtoed officers for 
the Mmy of imtiYos in the Uoago, 
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' Nor is it only by reason of its magiiitiide, but also on 
^ aoconiit cif its complexity, that it' is ' a (tifficiilt problem. 
If, as is the case with the Dutch, the CGlonlai army estab- 
lishments other than fortress. ' gamsons were purc-rj for 
..internal defence ..-purposes,' it '..might ; be poss'Me to 
organize^ the forces in India, and even perhaps those in 
Eg3rpt, as a separate- army. - As ive have seen, the. Army, 
in India was so organized for" a" long., period,' and even 
to-day there are not wanting advocates, of-, the separa;te 
Army. But India and Egypt have external as well as 
internal defence to consider, and this brings in the ques- 
tion of an expeditionary force from home. Now, v/ars 
in these dominions may very owell be of a kind which 
does not stir the average citizen to fighting point.''' In 
principle, therefore, the expeditionary force must be 
a professional army. Further — and this was the point 
on which the older pre-Cardwell system failed — it must 
be an army^ and no mere handful of battalions at home 
plus depots for the battalions abroad. And this brings 
us to the second category of our military neeiia — 
expeditions from home. 

These may be small punitive expeditions — -against 
savage kinglets in the hinterland of some garrisoned 
coast district, or in entirely new ground, or they may 
be larger pumtivo expeditions such as those sent 
against Arabi, the Mahdi, and the Klialifa in tlic long 
series of Egyptian and Sudan , wars, or, agaiii, tlicy/^eriay 
be full-scale operations against a civilized enei., y, io 


"“rTiiat w»T8 ^ m , ftoid in ®ut case feare so. is iiuie enoxp'ib. Tlje point 
IS tliafe the moral factors whiefe. would make siicla wars oitkens’ wais csDiUi not be 
redioeed upoiSTh advtinoe and made tiie basis of an army systeni. 
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wliicli tiie nearest approxinaation up to the outbreak o! 
the present war has been the South African War -of 1899- 
1002. The «5econd of these types of war, and still more 
the first, fall obviously within the functions of a high- 
cjimlity professional army. As we have ' seen, ■ the 
volunteering system, in which regiments detailed for 
active service drew upon others to complete to war 
cstablisliment, su:fficed only for the first. Thus, even if 
it wore possible to provide for the third and greatest 
kind of war crisis by means of a real short-service, 
reserve- producing army of the Continental kind — with 
or wdihout conscription, with substitute or personal 
service — the second kind, too serious to be dealt 
with by a small expedition of higlily - trained pro- 
fessionals, yet requiring professional quality in a 
conrparatively large force, called for an army similar 
to that w’hich formed the great peace-time armies of 
occupation. 

It has now been established — ^the premises being 
assuim.^d to be sound — that for overseas armies and posts 
and for all expeditions from home short of the first-class 
war, our arm}^ system must provide and maintain a 
largo professional anny. Whether this is true for the 
first-class w’ar, the greatest emergency of all, is a dis- 
puted point, about wliich in recent years bitter contro- 
versy has raged. On the other hand, the smallness of 
the forces available for action in Europe was evident 
enough. Comx>ared with the armed millions of France, 
Gemany, and Russia they were a mere handful. On 
the othe/liand, it could be said that, given 
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equilibrium of forces ia Europe, the handful in question 
was of considerable value to an all}’’, and that composed 
as it was of the only profe>ssional soldiers in Europe, 
it was capable of accounting for much more than its 
own numbers of the citizen troops of the enemy. 

^^Tiiich view was correct need not now concern us, ^ 

since although hundreds of thousands of volunteers ; 

who came forward in 1914 to reinforce our external . 

army, their passionate interest in the struggle could I 

not have been reckoned upon when w^e were making 
our arrangements in cool blood for such an event. 

What does concern us is the facts of the army system 
that was intended and created to serve this as also 
other purx^oses of war. 

The case for the British Army, as constituted by the 
Cardwell scheme, is therefore an exceedingly strong one 
as regards the duties of category (a) and very largely 
those of category (6). For category (c) — ^home defence 
— ^it needs no special provision. The force at home was 
based on general needs, and stood in no relation to the 
problem of home defence. This we regard primarily 
and, indeed, almost exclusively as a naval problem. It 
is laid down that he who commands the sea for one 
purpose commands it for all purposes, and, therefore, 
that any naval conditions which w^ould make it possible 
to send the expeditionary force oversea would ipso facto 
be conditions rendering an invasion of Great Britain ^ery I 
difficult. It was held, therefore, that citizen troojs, 
partially trained but completely organized #in peace 
time, wo^ Buffice/^ to quote the judgment of 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


{Photographed by Messrs. Mansell Sr Co., from 
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tbc great French, general, Langlois. Surprise invasion 
would find the expeditionary force at home, a.nd if in- 
vasion should occur after command of the sea had been 
wrested from us by the enemy, the citizen force called 
out for permanent service at the declaration of war 
would have completed its training and be ready to cope 
with it. 

There were other aspects of home defence not purely 
military, yet indirectly afecting the military problems. 
Such were the duties of local authorities and of govern- 
ment departments other than the Admiralty and the 
War Office, the maintenance of the civil authority 
against rioting, the very grave prolrdem of our food 
supply, the control of foreigners, the continuance of 
trade and industry as far as circumstances allowed. 
Some time before the war with Germany, the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence had caused to be prepared 
and circulated a confidential Yv^ar Book in which 
regulations for all these matters were made, ready to be 
brought into ehect when the time came. Forces auxi- 
liary to the organized Territorial Force — some public 
like the National Reijerve, some private like the rifle 
clubs and the Boy Scouts^ organization — would, it was 
expected, provide the persomid for these latter arrange- 
ments, be^sides a reservoir of recruits for all branches of 
the Army on service. 

This question of expansion was, in fact, one of great 
importance considering the numerical weakness of the 
Bagular Forces at home, ^ 

It was provided under the Cardwell p^eme that ^ 
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the last years of a mam’s engagement should be spent 
in the Army Reserve, in which he became a civilian,’^ 
paid a retaining fee and held at call. Nomiiiall}’ he was 
required to undergo short annual trainings, but in 
practice all that was .exacted was a musketry course to 
ensure that his shooting and knowledge of the service 
v/eapon were up to date. No man has bad less than 
three years’ colour service, and the great majority have 
had vscven. It is therefore a splendid mass of fully 
■■trained professionals. 

Besides the Regular Reserve there is the Special 
Reserve. This force is liable for oversea service in 
war, and its function is to act as a partly “trained 
drafting reserve, vrhence are drawn from time to time 
reinforcements to replace the casualties sustained by 
the units on active service. (For further information 
about the Reserves see Chapter V.) 

There is, further, the possibility of expansion by 
volunteering of units in the Territorial Force. This 
force, liable by the terms of its contract to home 
service only, and a thoroughiy citizen force in 
character and form, is obviously available only for 
overseas wars in which the nation itself is stirred to 
.take its part. 

After the foregoing account of the purposes for 
which, and the conditions under which, our Army 
exists, we may close this chapter ivith an enumeration 
of some of the minor, yet in peace time almost equally 

• tlie legijJi pwMnt, of vie'W tlxis is Bofc altogether trae, hut, generafiy spoaldiig, 
it correctly repriiSRtita the resetyjat’a oonditlcms. 
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potent j influences that aSected it before 1914. These 
may be stated as follows : — 

(1) Parliament pays for the Army, and has declared 
it to be illegal that any standing Army shonld exist 
in the United Kingdom without its sanction. The con- 
stiiiitional struggles of the later Stuart period have 
embodied these principles in our law and practice. The 
effect of them is that Parliament audits every penny- 
worth of the Army accounts and prescribes rigidly not 
only the total number of men to be borne on the strength 
of the Army, but also the regimental establishments. A 
unit that has so many men allowed for it in the estimates 
may at no moment of the year exceed that number even 
though others may be below it. Establishment, there- 
fore, for nearly the whole of the year is and must be 
greater than actual strength. The given figure is not 
the minimum necessary for coping with our military 
problems, but the maximum which it is simply illegal 
to exceed. One thousand men in addition to regiment^xl 
establishments are voted every year to cover “ tem- 
porary and occasional excess of establishment of all 
arms.’' 

(2) The Indian Government, which pays for the British 
troops serving in Ijn,dia, imposes special conditions of its 
own, as also do the medical authorities of tlie Army. 
The effect of tliis is that no man is supposed to bo sent 
fri^m home to India unless he has four years'^ to serve, 

*Men serv^Tig abros.d at the mfe>ment of completis® their mym ycaiB with the 
Colours may be held for an efehth year with a comjsjNindinig: rodnetion hi his reson'e 
terms, Ohe compHcafions in the recruiting and drafting meciianiam are n^t taken 
liita acjcouin. here so as to confine our aecount lo the working of the system to its 

dearest cases. 
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is tw^ty years of age, '.and has completed his recruit 
year of semce. ' 

(3) Recruiting for the professional Army depends 
largely upon the openings that other callings offer to the 
intending recruit^ ix,, the state of the labour market ; 
and, further, the Government (unlike Continental 
Governments with their duty armies) has to compete 
in the labour market by ofiering a living wage. 

(4) Public opinion recognizes and insists that the 
Navy has the first call 'on the funds available for defen- 
sive and offensive preparations. 

(5) Finally, the close regimental >spLrit of the xlrmy 
opposes a barrier, which many so-called reformers have 
tried in vain to breaks to all grouping of r€i:giments by 
twos or fours for the purpose of equalizing the drafts 
and changes of establishment. 



CHAPTER V, 

THE RESERVES, 



F'CJKCTIONS of AEMY RjESEEVB— C onstitotiok of 
th;i3 Special Reseeve— Extea Reseeve Battalions — 
Eeseeve of Officees. 

question of Reserves for the peace Ai*my 
1 iias already bexni brieidy tonclied on, 

Jk. but in this chapter it wiii lie dealt with in 

more detail, , 

The Army Reserve consists of the trained regular 
sc^Idiers who have been discharged after service with 
the colours, and remain liable to be called u]! on general 
mobilization until the ei\d of twelve years from their 
original enlistment. Section A consists of those re- 
servists who Yolimteer to come up, if called upon, to com- 
plete to war establishment units detailed for a minor 
expedition and receives Is. a day reserve pay ; Section B 
forms the mass of the reserve, is liable only to be called 
up for general mobilization for war, and receives 6d. 
a day. Section E consists of men wdio after the 12 
yearsi’ engagement is completed join this reserve for 
a farther four years* liability. It is on the same footing 
as the rest of the reserve as regards pay and liabilities, 
but is only called up after the men belongii;^ to the 
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I 'i A and B Reserves ■have been embodied. The reservist 

'} is liable to be ealled ont'for 12 days* amiiial training or 

20 drills. He is kept '.in view by the officer in cliargc 
of records of his regiment, and in pay by the 
master paying ■ reservists. He may not leave the' 
United Kingdom without permission, but in peace time 
this permission isvpraotically never refused, and thou- 
sands of resei-vists go to the O'verscas Doniinloiis a.S' 
settlers. Many others, men of energy, build up Binail 
businesses of their' own at home,=^ and it is ehiefly, 
because the failures are more conspicuous than the; 
successes that theystriim the public’s attention. 

The relation betvreen reserve strength and the term of 
.colour service (total liability period being constant) has 
been touched upon before. Variations in the strength 
of the reserve are always due to changes in the term, 
of service with the colours, the wastage in the latter 
year’s being much the same for the men who are serving 
out 12 years with the colours as for those in the reserve,.' 
and when the leadmg financial expert of the War 0:3ice 
tells us tliis we can appreciate the fact that there is a 
strong' economic.- reason to ' weigh . dowm the .scales ..in 
favour of the reserve-producing Expeditionary Force at 
the expense of the -colour-service overseas garrisons. 
In other words we get a better return for our money 
: ■ . in paying for a reserve which is always read}' whm 

wanted abroad tikaa in maiiitainiBg extra r^men 
permanently abroad, 

0^,*. mitef'B mn C5c«im»f mufH Sfcfsxtate wto tii woMIlfs- 

Um wssr«i yamectiTcfa- fajawi, #1 a< carter's tad propriiter of a 

«sy-ei« rttoi). 
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TLe Special Reserve was formed tmder the Haldane 
reorgaaizaiion out of the old Militia, which, since its 
revivai in the fifties of last century, and stiE more since 
its association with the Regular Forces under the Card- 
well sclieme, had lost little by little the characteristics 
ijt ji citisen defence force and acquired those of a prefer- 
giDn;il ainy. The process wm completed by the 
conversion of the majority of Militia corps into Special 
■Jleserve units and the disbandment of the rest. 

Thus leconstituted, the Special Reserve in 1914 con- 
sivsted of a fixed number of battalions, representing an 
aiiotmoiit of one or more reserve battalions to every 
line battaMou at home, in addition to some Extra 
Reserve battalions. The ordinary 3rd or reserve 
battalion in peace time consisted partly of part- 
time soldiers and partly of a ‘‘ regular establish- 
ment/’ the latter being a contingent of ofGcers and men 
from the regular battalions posted to the depot of the 
regiment for the training of recruits, both regular and 
special reserve. The training consisted of an initial 
long eoui'se of six months for the recruit, with an 
ciirntal training of one month or thereabouts in every 
sub sequent year of the man’s service, the period of 
engageiacnt being six years. 

From v/liat has been said already the reader will 
easily understand that the Special Reserve is in no 
sense a militia, but purely a training cadre for 
recruits of much the same type as those who Join 
the lilies direct. About half the recruits annuany 
enlisted for the Special Reserve do, in fac5c; proceed 
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into the Regular Army at the expiry of their 
Special Reserve recniit training. In many 
it is with the object of making a trial of soldiering as a 
career that the man joins. In many other cases he is 
a youth who by reason of age or iinder-development 
has not been accepted for the RegnJar Army, and hopes 
to benefit by the training he receives as a Special 
Reservist at the depot to qualify himself physically and 
otherwise for acceptance by the line. Special Reservists 
can enlist at 17, and are qualified to pass to the line 
after six months’ service in the Special Reserve. The 
minimum age for direct enlistment into the line is 18, 
and the man therefore gains six months by passing 
tlirougli the Special Reserve. 

It follows from this that the war function of the 
Special Reserve is purely and simply to act as a feeder 
for its regular battalion in the field. Indeed, oo 
mobilization its identity as a Special Eeserve form- 
ation disappears, and it becomes, by the addition 
of men left beliind by the regular unit and the 
surplus regular reservists, a reserve battalion” 
which trains ail recruits in barracks (not at the 
depot) and passes them on, when trained, to the 
service unit as the latter’s casualties require. In the 
extreme emergency of an invasion of Great Britain 
doubtless the Special Eeserve battalions would have 
been employed as fighting units — though this was 
ceiiMnly not contemplated when the force was formed 
— -bnt short of that extreme ease their one fimction is 
that of k^ping the fighting unit up to strength. 
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In addition there are twenty-seven extra reserve 
battalions on a lower establishment, aad containing few 
or no regulars, which count as service units. Their 
function is to man defended fortresses at home or 
abroad — thus releasing regular units for field service 
— and to provide garrisons for posts on the lines of com- 
munication of the field army. For some years after the 
force was formed Royal Field Artillery Special Re- 
servists were enlisted for the pui'pose of manning the 
Divisional Ammunition Columns of the field army, and 
also replacing the casualties of the regular field artillery 
at the front. But ammunition supply, like other parts 
oi the transport system, has been modified in conse- 
quence of the introduction of motor lorries, and the 
ammunition columns that the Special Reserve field 
artillerymen were intended to form are now in charge 
of the Army Service Corps (Mechanical Transport 
Companies). Recruiting for the Royal Field Artillery 
Special Reserve was accordingly suspended, and the 
men already enlisted were simply left to serve out 
their time. 

It need hardly be mentioned that all Special Reser- 
vists are liable for service abroad in war. The former 
Militia w\as not so, but in proportion as its character 
tended to become that of a drafting reserve for the line 
the practice of asking it to volunteer for service 
abroad grew^ more and more frequent, until at last it 
was a recognized practice. The cavalry of the Special 
Reserve! (three regiments only)^ — viz., The ** North and 
the South, Irish Horse,’’ and' ■‘‘•King Edward^s Horse,” 
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ioaownalso as The - King’s Oversea Dominioiis Regi- 
ment ” — were on a totally different footing. They were 
typical citizen' yeomanry,. wito had accepted Special Re- 
serve training liabilities and were bound to’serve abrf:>e.d in 
war. They were not drafting reserves for the cavalry, 
but service units, and they were in no way linked to jjar" 
ticiilar cavalry regiments. In fact, the Irish Horse of 
two regiments were only classed as Special 

the Territorial Forces Act did not apply to their 
country, and King Edward’s Horse because it w^as com- 
posed of Colonials residing in England, whose military 
liabilities at home were held to resemble those of the 
Special Reserve more than those of the Territorial Force. 

The officering of the Special Reserve bears witness 
to its changed character. Whereas formeiiy, as Militia, 
it was commanded by county gentry, its officer corps, 
even before its conversion, had come to consist largely 
of retired regular officers, and when to these was added 
the Regular Establishment ” the appearance of a 
cadre regular battalion was complete, the more so, as 
the same time the creation of mounted branches 
the new Territorial Force opened up to the Ciunty 
gentleman opportunities of part-time soldierlug which 
the Militia had ceased to afford him. The officers 

of the Special Reserve were drawn partly from the 
universities and public schools by the medium of the 
Officers Training Corps ; but many were still candidtites 
for commissions in the Regular Army who for various 
reasons preferred to enter the Army by this roi^te. 

retlnBweJit rraca.'.Uie Mas belw tts ecai^itioa of 
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The conversion of Militia into a quasi-E-egiilar force 
has notj however, been an easy process. ■ The failure of the 
Special Eeserveas such to achieve popularity show’'ed how 
much the feeding mechanism already in virtual existence 
had owed to the purely Militia tradition. Many schemes 
\?ere afoot for the reformation of the service conditions, 
ill the hope of attracting recruits to the force, which w^as 
admittedly in a serious condition. WTaen the emergency 
arose no difticuity was experienced in filling up the 
i:'St-ablislrii\ent, and more than filling it, in a few days. 
Tiiis does not prove that for a, mere policy war in 
whieli the Expeditionary Force might have been engaged, 
but the people at large were not passionately intercBted, 
the Bclienie would have proved so successful. The 
appi-ai'anees were, in fact, rather to the contrary, and as it 
was for just such emergencies — -for the reinforcement of 
trained soldiers by half-trained ■ soldiers — ^that the 
Special Reserve was created, it must be admitted 
that to enable it to fulfil its functions ■ serious and far- 
reaching informs w’-ould still have had to be undertaken. 

The strength of the Army Reserve of all classes on 
Octor>ct 1, 1013, was 145,000'; that '• of the Special 
P^aserve wm 61,000, some 17,000 below its established 
strength. The Territorial Force numbered 246,000, 
roughly 67,000 below its proper establishment. 

The Reserve of Officers needs some explanation. 
When the Army is mobilii^ed for war officers are needed 
for a thousand and one jote. which are not necessarily 
filled ind)ime of peace. For this purpose a Reserve of 
Officei's is maintained. It consists of twCl classes. 
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The first is composed of retired regular officers in receipt 
of pay or who have obtained a gratuity. They are 
liable to recall up to ages varying with their rank from 
50 to 67. The second is of a voluntary character and 
consists of regular officers, other than those in the 
fibrst class, of officers of the Special Reserve or the old 
Auxiliary Forces (Militia and Volunteers), certain 
officers who served in South Africa, and ex-eadsts of the 
Officers Training Corps who desire to join this reserve. 
All of these except those who have vserved with the 
Regular Forces must do a month's training with some 
regular unit aimuaUy. There is also another body 
known as the Special Reserve of Officers, usually with 
the rank of 2nd lieutenant or lieutenant. They are 
borne on the strength of the Special Reserve units, 
or as supernumeraries to units of the Regular Forces. 
They are cliiefly to be fomid in the cavalry. On first 
appointment they do a probationary training, usually 
for one year, with a regular xmit, and an annual train- 
ing afterwards varying from 15 to 27 days according 
to their arm of the service. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE WORKING OF THE 
REGULAR ARMY. 

Aemy Council— Instectoe-Genekai of the Foeces — 
The Commands — The Regiment — Fkamewobk of 

THE AeMY — ChAEAOTEB OF MeN AND OFFICEF.S. 
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"^HE supreme bead of tlie Army is the King, 
It is administered and governed by the Army 
Council, a body consisting of four military 
and three Parliamentary members. The four military 
members are : — The Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, known as the First Mlitary Member ; the Adju* 
tant-General to the Forces, Second Mlitary Member ; 
the Quartermaster “General to the Forces, Third Military 
Member ; and the Master“General of the Ordnance, Fourth 
Military Member. The three Parliamentary members 
are the Secretary of State ; the Parliamentary Under- 
Seeretarj^ of State, known as the Civil Member ; and 
the Financial Secretary. The Secretary of State for 
War is at the head of the Council, and he is responsible 
to ‘^Parliament for the proper disposal of the money 
voted for the maintenance of the military forces. In 
virtue qf his powers he can take action without the 
consent of the other members. The fouir military 
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members are his technical advisers and heads of the 
great branches of Army administration. Broadly 
speaking these are as follows : — ^The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff has under him all matters connected with 
obtaining information about foreign countries and 
their Armies, the organization of the General Staff, 
the defence of the United Kingdom, the training and 
education of officers and men, and the compilation of 
the various official books and manuals used for this 
purpose. The Adjutant-General deals with raising and 
organizing the forces ; their distribution, discipline, and 
military lav^ ; medical and sanitary matters ; reciniiting 
and prisoners of war; and further has various duties 
connected with mobilization. The Quartermaster- 
General has to make the necessary anungements for 
transport and stipply ; the custody and issue of all 
military stores, including clothing and the maintenance 
of proper reserves of these ; the postal service duiing 
war; the veterinary service and the provision of 
horses. The Master-General of the Ordnance, as his 
name implies, has under his charge all questions con- 
cerned with provision of weapons of all kinds ; the 
construction and maintenance of fortifications, barracks, 
hospitals, and store buildings, and various matters 
connected with these. 

Under the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
are placed the administration of lands belonging to 
or hired by the War Office ; and, most important of 
aU, lihe administration of the Territorial Force, jp which 
he is aid^ by a military officer known the Director- 
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General of tke Territorial Force. The Finance Member 
deals with the preparation of the annual estimates for 
X^resentation to Parliament, and other financial matteis, 
such as the audit of accounts and contracts for the 
sup|)ly of the wants of the Army. 

Lately, another branch of the War Office has been 
instituted under the direct supervision of the Secretary of 
State known as the Directorate of Military Aeronautics? 
at the head of which stands a Director-General. 

ResxDonsible to the Army Council, but separate from 
it, is the Department of the Inspector-General of the 
Forces, a high and important office that was created 
at the same time as the Army Council in order to 
replace, in a measure, the personal work and influence 
of the former Commander-in-Chief, whose functions 
had devolved ux)on the impersonal Council. The 
successive occupants of this post have been the Duke 
of Connaught, Sir John French, Sir Charles Douglas 
and again Sir John French. He orhis subordinate 
inspectors of Cavalry, Infantry, Field Artillery, &c.? 
inspect, and report to the Council upon the efficiency 
and war-readiness of all parts of the Army at 
home, and make recommendations to the Council* 
upon matters aflecting these qualities. Similar 

functions, as regards troops on the Colonial 

establishment, not including India, where the troops, 
under their own Commander-in-Chief only, are 
exercised by the Inspector-General of Overseas Forces, 
who is also Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
garrisons. For a short, time, before this inspectorate ^ 
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was established, Lord Kitchener held this command, 
and it was largely owing to bis representations, backed 
by Lis resignation, that his successor, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
w’-as given wider powers. Both Lord Kitchener and 
Sir Ian Hamilton, as virtual and actual Inspectors- 
General, were invited by the self-governing Dominions 
to visit and report to the Dominion Governments upon 
the efficiency and needs of their local forces. 

For administrative purposes Great Britain and 
Ireland are divided into seven ‘‘ Commands.’' These 
are the Aldershot, the Southern, the Eastern, the 
Western, the Korthem, the Scottish, and the Irish, 
London, with quarters of Guards regiments, forming a 
separate London district. Each of these Commands 
has a General Officer Commanding-in -Chief, who, 
aided by officers of the General Staff under him, controls 
the troops — Regular, Special Reserve, and Territorial — 
quartered therein. He has also a Major-General (or 
' Brigadier-General) in charge of Administration, aided 
by staff officers of the administration staff. Although 
this officer is under the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Command, he Las power to deal with all administrative 
matters not invo iving matters of principle, and he can 
correspond direct with the War Office on all such 
questions. For many years the functions of command 
and of administration were exercised by the same 
general and the same staff, and although the latter 
was divided to some extent according to duties, the 
general himself had little leisure to spend in supeiin- 
teiK^g the training of the troops, most of his time 
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even in the smaller units (divisions and brigades), 
tfcongb no second general is provided for administra- 
tion, the same principle is applied. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Command exercises 
control over all the troops in it. For administration, 
however, the Territorial Divisions and Mounted Brigades 
are not under the Major-General in Command adminis- 
tration, but imder the Associations of the various 
counties from which their component parts are recruited. 
In some Commands there are certain coast defences 
which are under a special commander. The most 
important of these is that known as the Eastern Coast 
Defences, with its headquarters at Chatham, while 
others exist at Dover for that town and Newhaven ; 
at Harwich; at Newcastle in the Northern Command 
for the Tyne, the Tees, Hartlepool, and the Humber. 
In the Southern Command, Portsmouth and Portland, 
Plymouth and Falmouth. In the Western Command 
for the Mersey and Banow, Milford Haven and Cardiff. 
In Scotland for the Forth, the Clyde, the Tay, and 
Aberdeen. In Ireland for Lough Swilly and Belfast, 
Queenstown and Berehaven. 

Each Cojnmand contains a certain number of divi- 
sions. Thus the Aldershot Command has the 1st and 
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2nd Divisions. Each of these lias tnree imantij 
nnmbered consecutively. The 1st has the 1st, 2ncl, and 
3rd Difantrv Brigades ; the 2nd has the 4th, 5th, and 
6th Brigades, and so on, so that the 6th Diidsion is 
composed of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Brigades. Every 
division has in addition three artiUery brigades, each 
of three batteries of field artillery armed with six 
18-pounder field guns, one battery of six howitzers, 
and one heavy battery of four heavy guns. Sometimes 
part of a division’s troops will be found in^ another 
Command than that in which the bulk of the division is 
stationed, but as far as possible every division is kept 
together. The reason is obvious ; it facilitates puttmg 
it on a war footing. A division has also a squadron 
of cavalry, and engineers and other services. But British 
divisions are unlilte their Continental equivalents in one 
important respect. They are always composed of the 
troops that occupy the particular stations allotted to 
Aa we have seen, the units of the Army 
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in a Benior officer, who manages the work of his grouped 
areas, and under him are the record offices, one to 
eacli regiment and regimental area, where the papers of 
each soldier and reservist are dealt with- 
in the British Army, even more than in others, 
the regiment is the soldiers’ family, to which 
officers and men serving or retired look. Men 
come and go, but the regiment goes on from its 
Marlborough to its Granby, from its Wellington to its 
Crimean and South African honours, and in that 
career it develops its own attributes and mysteries, 
I known only to the regiment itseK, Half the anecdotes 

I that are told of the British soldier have reference to Ins 

regimental customs, which prescribe particular ways 
of doing or vsaying particular things. To the same cate- 
gory of regimental customs belong the minute peculiari- 
ties of uniform in which the men and officers of a regi- 
ment glory — the metal badges hand-cut and not 
die-stamped, the adornments of the Highland officer 
which even the big volume of Diress Regulations for 
officers can only describe as being of regimental 
pattern, the white collar and tie of the Oxfordshire, the 

I sergeant’s sash worn as an officer’s sash of the Somersets, 
the black line in the gold lace of the East Surreys that 
commemorates the death of Wolfe, the double helmet- 
plate, before and behind, of the Gloucesters, and so 
on. is this personal reverence and regard for the 
regiment which has brought into being the Old 
Coinrade^’^ Association, at which officers and men 
! both meet annually ‘‘ to fight their battles o’er again,” 

I >«2 
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aad wMcli look after and care for any man who has 
served in corps to which they all have belonged. 

^ This characteristic esprit dc corps produces a heaiiy 
rivalry between regiments, and is the most potent factor 
for fiood. But the standard of efdciency to which the nvds 
must tend is now laid down by the inspectorate and the 
creneral staffs of commands and divisions, anda wor.img 
imiformityof method and doctrine, a common langu- 
^ hae keen ensured by the issue of ^eld Service 
Regulations in which the principles to be observed 
in operations of war are laid dowm, not in hard- 
and-fast rules, but in authoritative indications hot 
even between the different categories of infantry, 
Fusiliers, Grenadiers. Rifles, Light Infantry and line 
each of which had formerly its own kmd of du.ies arid 
tactical procedure on service, is there now any distinction 
eave in details of ceremonial and umtoim. *.hcn, 
therefore, later in tliis brief account of the Army 
describe the procedure of “an” iniantry battalion it 

must be understood that there are differences of mc-ihod 

(and of course differences in efficiency) between bat- 
talions, butnodifferencesof principle. But it must a.o 
be understood that “ a ” battalion is an abstraction, which 
may exkt in Continental armies, but does not exist in 

ouroldlSth-century regiments, each of which has its own 

corporate life, traditions, habits, and characteristics 
The same may be said of our cavaliw, mM the 
regiment has never been other than what it is. In o 
LLtry the enforced welding of the old o^-iattalio„ 
numbered regiments into two-battalion titled regiments. 
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which threw together battalions with difierent records 
and easterns, has not even now been forgotten. The 
old cavalry regiments, on the other hand, have only 
been loosely linked, so that men posted to a foreign 
regiment can be attached to a home regiment untfl fit 
to go out with a draft (see above). Moreover, nniformity 
IS cheap and peculiarities are expensive, and cavalry is 
better able to indulge in the luxuiy of regimental cus- 
oms than the other arm. But the constant changes 
of station, m both cases, bring the unit under different 
bngadiers and divisional generals, all of whom teach 
substantially the same doctrine, while the change of 
brigade tends botli to neutralize the individual fads of 
particular brigadiers and to prevent purely regimental 
practices from hardening into an iron law. 

As for the artilleiy and the engineers, though they 
present to the outer world a stiff regimental front, the 
parts of each wdthin itself are completely interchangeable. 

ith a few exceptions, the traditions and habits of one 
battery are the traditions and habits of aU batteries, and 
free circulation of officers and men throughout the corps 
forbids particularism of any kind. But it must not 
be forgotten that many batteries have a proud past, 
and glory in it. 

In sum, in establishments, form, and, so to say, the 
technique of administration and tactical procedure, as 
also in the tendencies and outlook of aU ranks, the Army 
IS one, and the figures and tables of its “ establishments ” 

and “fiel-^ervice” in annals are therefore represeif- 

tativ© of realities. 
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way. The commanding officer is a lieutenant-coionei, 
under whom are the major second in command, adjutant, 
quartermaster, regimental sergeant-major, regimental 
quartermaster sergeant ; and there are in addition certain 
details pecuHar to mounted troops, e.g., shoeing smiths. 
The squadron is commanded by a major, who has a 
second captain under him, and consists of four troops 
commanded by subalterns, each of which has its pro- 
portion of non-commissioned officers. 

The Royal Artillery is classified into Royal Horae 
and Field, and Royal Garrison. In the Horse'and Field 
the old unit was the battery of 6 guns, but since the 
South African War the batteries have been permanently 
grouped into so-caUed “brigades” under lieutenant- 
colonels. Tlie brigade consists of three batteries and an 
“ ammunition column,” save in the case of the Horse 
Artillery, whose brigade consists of only two batteries 
and ammunition column. These forty -five brigades of 
field artillery and thirteen of horse artillery are numbered 
consecutively through the branch, as also are the field 
batteries ; the horse batteries are, however, lettered 
In addition to these service brigades, there are six 
reserve brigades separately numbered, which are main- 
tained in peace as nuclei for expansion and form a sort 
of special reserve for the branch Tliere are also dep6ts 
for req|-uits, in close association with the reserve brigades. 
In India additional ammunition columns have been 
formed. 

The Royal Garrison Artillery has many duties to per- 
form. It mans the fortress and coast defence guns, the 
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siege tram, the heavy Md batteries attached to 

and the British moimtam batteries m In la. 
planation of this last-for it seems mcongruous that the 
very Ughtest and the very heaviest guns should oe 
handled by the same branch-is that the 
putting together, and packing of these gun , like the 
Lavy^artiUery work, needs men of exceptional pnysiq _ 
There are 100 companies of G arriscn Artillery , num ere 
from 1 to 108 (some numbers, representing disbanded 

• U ■ 12 of wliioh form heavy 

compames, bemg omitted), i 

batteries for the held army and 5 . 

mountain batteries number 9—8 in India an “ 85 P_ 
There is no permanent organization mgher than the 
company ; the needs of the various f 

much that it is best to allot their respective Eoyal 
Garrison ArtiUery contingents, so to speak, m butt. 

The Eoyal Engineers, hke the Eoyal Artille^, form a 
single corps of many small units. In their hands are 
foXess and to some extent the field engineering, the 
earthwork and mining of sieges, the 
roads and railways, the bridging, provision 
r^ater supply, survey duties, printing and 
and many other things, especially the new Army Signal 
Service, which manages the transmission of orders ai^ 
messages in the field by motor-bicycle, horsed ttspate^ 
rider, telephone, wireless, telegraph or flag signal ^ Un 
lately the Air Service (such as it was in its ear y y ) 
and the coast submarine mining were also “ ° 

t^e corps, but these services are now undertaken y 
■ Eoyal Flying Corps (Military Wing) am le 
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respectively, tiiongli the Boyal Engineers retain control 
of the electric searchlights and beams that are worked in 
concert with the guns of the Garrison Artillery. The 
great depot and training centre of the corps is Chatham. 
There are 29 fortress companies, 14 field companies, 3 
companies of the coast battalion, 2 railway companies 
(which work an experimental railway at Woolmer 
Eorest), and 3 survey companies — all these numbered 
from 1 to 59 (some numbers omitted) — 9 depot com- 
panies at Chatham, and 1 in India, 16 squadrons, troops 
or companies of the Signal Service, and a field squadron 
and field troops which perform for the cavalry division 
the duties that field companies perform for the Army at 
large ; besides various other formations. 

It has been truly remarked that an Army fights 
on its stomach, and experience shows that unless 
troops are properly supplied with food any lengthened 
operations are difficult, any prolonged and strenuous 
exertions impossible. In the present war it is well 
known that the corps responsible for bringing up food 
to the Army — ^the Army Service Corps — ^has done its 
duty right manfully, and has largely contributed to 
the measure of success obtained by our forces. 

For many years the commissariat was a purely 
dvil organization administered by the Treasury, with 
the result which always attends executive duties when 
und^taken by those whose training leads them to 
prefer economy to efficiency, hideous failure. The 
soldier ^ght starve that pennies should be saved^for 
the Treasury. Various attempts were made to give a 
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than those of a strictly technical kind, sncn as 

Royal Flying Corps vehicles, and also remonn 
Sties. It is classified into Horse Transport (Nos. 1 
to 43) and Mechanical Transport (Nos. 45 to 65) Com- 
Tjanie= five Supply Companies (lettered), and four 
Semomit Companies. Each Division hasTour home 
companies, the Army Troops, t.e., troops not belonging 
to kvision one. The mechanical transport works 
!!, the line of communications delivering ammunition 
fool and other supplies to the advanced depot behmd 
the fighting line, whence the horse transport takes 
ttm to troops engaged in fighting The duties and 
■>£ ‘l*' Arm, » Corps .01 

found dealt with in Chapter XIII. 
tL Army Ordmmo. Corps h» charge ol aU arr^meat 

andlneral storecotherthar. the ,ations,foelahd forage 

«?.ith by the Atm, Service Corps. It ^ oon- 
t^ed vrith repata to ail ctoes oi articles .fochrt .toms, 
Strith the mspectioh ot conthtctors’ deUveces. Fer 
rtf discipline and aUotment it is divided into 
SS companies and a South African detachment, but its 
work is in depots and arsenals of very vanous-mmes 

Corps, as its name iftdieates, 
:: : provides the horse medical service. 
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The Aimy Pay Corps staffs the pay offices of Com- 
mauds and Regimental Districts, general the peace 
* %vork of the pay department is divided between pay- 
masters and casliiers, the former dealing with all pay, 
allocating and settlement of bills, other than that for 
very large contracts, which are given out at the War 
Office itself, the latter, under the paymaster’s directions, 
issuing on imprest that is, advancing money to the 
officers commanding squadrons, batteries, or companies, 
who actually, as representatives of the paymaster, pay 
the men. 

Of other “ departmental ” services it will suffice to 
mention the Chaplains’ Department, and the Judge 
Advocate-General’s Department, which examines and 
controls, from the legal point of view, the proceedings 
of courts-martial. 

As regards the men of the Regular Army, since 
that army has evolved without perceptible revolu- 
tion from the Army of the late 17th and the 18th 
centuries, and therefore has continued as it began, a 
thing aj)art from the body of the nation, the 
dislike of soldiers and uiilitarism ” was a per- 
fectly natural if unreasonable growth. Many are 
the tales told that bear witness to this t—The mother 
whoso one idea was to ‘ buy out her scapegrace 
son, the parson who desired the prayers of the congrega- 
tioi? for the young parishioner who had enlisted, the 
magistrate who discharged convicted offenders on 
conditiop that they would join the Army. 

The code of military law itself^ though it had been 
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made by slow successive ameudmeate, perhaps tte_most 

made by slow ^ existence, was ongmaly 
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formerly the geiierality of soldiers were of that type, 
to-day lie is a rarity, and the Army as a whole is made 
up of as good a lot of young men as any other branch of 
social life can boast of. It is significant that no- less 
than half the rank and file of the Army to-day wear 
one or more good conduct badges, each of which stands 
for a period of at least two years clear of all entries, red 
or black, in their regimental conduct sheets. And if, as 
some critics of our Army system assert, the men we 
now obtain as recruits are ill-developed jmuths who 
cannot get a job in civil life at 15s. a week, it must not 
be forgotten that only a man who has the determination 
to see himself in barracks will ever get there, through 
the long series of medical examinations and question- 
ings which must be passed before he is finally 
approved.” There are no bounties to attract him as of 
old, no drinks with the recruiting sergeant to manu- 
facture enthusiasm for the red coat, and no perfunctoii- 
ness at the medical and military tests. The Regular 
A 3 :my of to-day is a business army of healthy young 
men whose god is ''fitness.” 

The officers are still drawn from the upper classes, 
possessed of private means — ^not as a rule w'ealth, but 
certainly an addition to their ofiGicial income. They 
are public school men absorbed into and identified 
with an impalpable regimental atmosphere, the best 
betng the sons and grandsons of ofiicers imbued with 
the traditions of the Army, But already before the 
war dearth of candidates of this, the one accepted 
type* had made itself felt, and with it had ’come 
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proposals for broadening the basis of recruiting the 

officer corps. • i i 

In the old long-serrice days the idleness of imished 

trairing which led the soldier to drink led his officer to 
take as much leave, indulge in as much sport, and do 
as little professional study as he could. In those days 
Wellington’s description of the British non-oommissione 
officer as the “ backbone of the Army ” was a perfect .y 
true one. With short service, large numbers, and con- 
stant war trainmg, how’ever, there is now plenty o. 
work for all officers ; a regiment can no longer be tun ly 
the adjutant and the sergeant-major, or a company by 
the colour-sergeant, as was the case in the old dajs when 
even captains had no responsibffity for the trainmg of 
their Companies. To-day the officer, like the solffier, 
must and does throw, himself heart and soul into 
tbis work. 


CHAPTER VII. 



OFFICERING OF THE ARMY- 


A Tbahsitioh Peeiob — Woolwich and Sandhtjest- 
OfFIOBBS TbAINING COEPS — FRANKS AND BADGES- 
Peomotion. 


Britisli olEcer has recently passed through 
1 a period of transition. In the nineteenth cen- 
A tury the conditions and traditions of a long- 
service regimental army produced different types — 
one standing for the great majority, the other for a small 
number of individuals, though both were derived from 
the same classes of society and the same schools. The 
one type, the regimental officer, was a man whose 
keenness and energy, finding little outlet in military 
work in those days, was devoted to sport, travel, or 
social life, as private means, opportunity, or preference 
suggested. The other was the man who, in spite of lack of 
encouragement, worked incessantly, but being a com- 
parative rarity, too often found his labours unproductive 
of personal advantage, before the South African War 
gaje a great impulse to the instruction of the Army, 
Within the last few yearn, however, not only has the 
practical side of training been intensified in all ranks, 
real power being given to, and real responsiMity 
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to have their sons oecnpying the increased time required 
from them under the regulations governing their service 
in the Special Reserve, and with little prospect of enter- 
ing the Army from it. If not intended for the service 
it was a blind alley employment, aaid few could afford 
to follow it. Generally it may be said that the increased 
dearness of living, and the raising of the age of entry 
made by Lord Haldane, tended to keep out the most 
vahiabie class of officer, whose father, grandfather, and 
often great-grandfather, had served in the Army before 
him. Bred in the traditions of the service, he was a 
more valuable man than one without the ancestral 
advantage. An attempt had been made to remedy 
this deficiency by the introduction of the Officers 
Training Corps, to provide subalterns not only for the 
Territorial Force but also, and in fact principally^ for 
the Special Reserve, and therefore ultimately for the 
Line itself. It is under the Special Reserve Vote that 
the O.T.C. is provided for in the Army Estimates. A 
certain number of commissions are also awarded to 
candidates from the Canadian and Australian military 
colleges. From these a large number of partially 
trained young men have been obtained to fill the cadres 
required by the mobilization for the present war. 

For the officering of the Regular Artillery and 
Engineers the old Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
stil^meets all needs. These corps can pick and choose 
their candidates ; the scientific education that is 
essential to their duties attracts the youth whom 
regimental service with infantry or cavalry does? not 
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offer ox^^enings, and competes on ecmal terms with the 
business and civil engineering professions. To supple- 
ment the lists issuing from Sandhurst, youths have been 
sent direct to regiments of cavalry and the guards as 
second lieutenants on probation.’' This state of 
affairs — disquieting enough, since Sandhurst has to 
cater for more than three-fifths of the Army — ^led to 
the issue of fresh regulations in 1911. The main 
features of these are the introduction of a system of 
‘‘ pme cadetships/’ whereby both the maintenance and 
living expenses of the cadet are greatly reduced,! and 
by the grant to headmasters of recognized schools of 
the powder to nominate a cadet ; this brings in a 
certain number of very useful recruits who might fail 
in a competitive written examination. 

A far more important source of supply is the univer- 
sities. Service in the O.T.C. of their university, with 
short periods of attachment to line units, secures in the 
young officers who come from this source a certain mili- 
tary competence on joining their regiments, and marked 
advantages are offered to the man who has taken his 
degree with honoms. Admission is by competitive 
examination. The importance of the university can- 
didate is, however, far greater than this bare jphrase 
would indicate. In it, and in a Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst reformed so as to give a university education like 
West Point, lies, in all probability, the future c^the 
Army. For not only the old universities, but the new 


*!For many years a few " 3SJiiaf*s Cadet«^ps ” iiaye existed for the sons of oMcezs 
imlb tiiese were too few and too restricted in scope to affect t3ie problem, 
tr^ze cadetebips •were at the same time introduced for Woolwich. 
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ones mth their wholly modern ideals and kind of nnder- 
;gradnate, contribiite to : the.. Army,- .and; their O.T.G. 
units poured young offioers into the service by the 
thousand in August, 1914. ■ 

The constitution of the Officers Training Corps is 
remarkable. It is a corps almost of the size of an army, 
split up into large and small '‘contingents,” each drawn 
from one university or school. The officers are Terri- 
torial officers home on a general list, or regimental officers 
of Special Reserve or Territorial units “ seconded ” for 
service with the corps, and in the “Senior Division” 
(universities) the establishment of this contingent is so 
large as to allow and require lieutenant-colonels and 
majors. Practically, however, it is the administrative side 
of the work with which these senior officers are chiefly 
concerned. Each contingent is managed in its own w^ay 
by a military education board of the university, which, 
being composed of reasonable men, supports the com- 
manding officer. The technical training is in the hands 
of company officers under the supervision of a selected 
Regular captain or major as adjutant. In the “ Junior,” 
ox school division, everything is on a smaller scale, and 
the company officer, with the occasional aid of and 
inspection by a visiting adjutant, has to act as command- 
ing officer and trainer in one. 

The^cadets of the corps are required to attend drills 
and ^mp on somewhat the same terms as Territorial 
soldiers. They are further expected to enter for 
“ Certificate A,” an examination on the barrack square 
and on paper to test fitness for commissioned rank, 
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and the best of the men who have taken “A” proceed to 
“ B,” which is a field and paper test of no mean order, 
being, in fact, equivalent to that which has to be passed 
by Territorial Lieutenants before promotion to Captain. 
“”a ” and “ B ” certificates entitle the cadet, on taking 
a commission in either the Special Reserve or the Terri 
torial Fores, to certain exemptions and advantages. 
The Training Corps does not itself directly contnbute 
officers to the Regular Army in peace time, but service 
in its ranks is compulsory for university candidates, 
a small credit of marks for membership is given m 
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As a rule promotion goes regimentally, the senior 
queiified officer of the next lower grade taking the vacant 
place. But promotion may be given outside the regi- 
nient either by transfer to another regiment or by 
brevet for special services, or temporarily, during the 
holding of a particular office. Both the latter are com- 
mon, and owing to these various forms of promotion, 
questions of command and precedence, pay and pension, 
are very complicated. Into them, therefore, we need 
not enter. It will suffice to say that permanent rank 
takes precedence of local and temporary rank, that 
bi*evet rank counts only outside the regiment. Regular 
officers take command and precedence over Special 
Reserve, and the latter over Territorial officers of their 
own rank. 

When with his regiment an officer may apply, or be 
ordered, to attend schools on special subjects, such as the 
School of Musketry, Hythe ; the School of Gunnery, 
Shoeburyness and I^ydd ; the School of Signalling, 
BuKord or Aldershot ; the Cavalry School, Netheravon ; 
Lc., &c., varying with the arm to which he belongs. 

For entrance to the Staff College, Camberley, wffiich is 
open to the majors, captains, and senior subalterns of 
the Army, and provides staff officers for the whole 
Armjq* competition is as keen as competition can weU 
be. «The regimental certificates that candidates must 
prepuce are of the highest standard, the examination 
most searching, and the curriculum, both of higher 

* !rhe Indian Staff College at Quetta contributes a share, and Is condacted*on the 
same Maes as the ia,other*ooliese at Oamberiey. 
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miUtary study and of working experience of business 
on a large scale, thorough. Perhaps the most remarkable 
result of modem changes is the spreading of general 
staff ideas and influence throughout the Army. Another 
remarkable innovation of recent years is an officers’ 
course in business and administration at the London 
School of Economics. 

Officers for the Indian Native Army are obtained 
partly by transfers from the British Army and partly by 
direct appointment from Sandhurst or the Universities. 
Officers for the corps maintained in East and West 
Africa by the Colonial Office are “ seconded ” — that is 
although kept on their own regimental lists are not 
counted as part of it— from British regiments, or 
occasionally from the Special Beserve. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 


FORCES OF THE DOMINIONS 
AND INDIA. 

The IiviPEBiAL Genebae State — Cajtadian ^Abmy — 
Aestbaliae Abmy— Soeth Aerican Abmy— Abmy m 
India— Men OE the Native Indian Army— Organi- 
zation and Constitution. ■ ■ 

Forces of tlie Dominions beyond the seas 
I were organized mainly for home defence, but 
some years before the war of 1914 a scheme 
had been in progress to bring them into closer touch 
with the Mother Country. It was decided at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1909 that the troops of the 
Dominions oversea should be organized and trained on 
the lines folio-wed by the British Army, so that smooth 
cooperation in part of the Empire could be 
secured with ail possible dispatch -when necessary. 
An important step followed in the forming of a 
Donwions Section of the Imperial General Staff in 
th^spring of 1912. The Dominions officers attached to 
the section are enabled both to study* our methods of 
training and organization and to keep the Staff informed 
of any changes which may take place in their ^ own 
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countries. There is also an intention to establish Sta:S 
Colleges, on the pattern of those at Camberley and 
Quetta, in aU states of the Empire, and this project, 
when achieved, will be of the utmost value in assimilat- 
ing the system of military education of the oversea 
forces to that of the British Army. 

German statesmen, who had counted confidently on 
the disintegration of the British Empire in the hour of 
crisis, left out of their calculations the factor of loyalty. 
It was, however, precisely this one factor which was 
strong enough to dominate all minor grievances and 
jealousies, and to prove more convincingly than ever the 
solidarity of the bond uniting England and her Colonies. 
Not only did the men volunteer in their thousands, but 
the people sent, as practical proof of their sympathy, the 
most generous gifts in money and kind for the comfort 
of our troops and the relief of the wounded. 

Canada. — Canada's army is recruited voluntarily? 
though in theory ail males between the ages of 18 and 
60 are liable for service in time of emergency," according 
to the Canadian Militia Act of 1904. Compulsion has, 
however, never been used. The army is administered 
by a Mili tia Council, at the head of which is the Minister 
of Militia and Defence. It consists of a small regular 
force called the Permanent Militia, which has an estab- 
lishment of 3,000 men and is in training all th^year 
round, and an Active Militia with a nominal strt^^gth 
of 48,000, which receives from 12 to 16 days' annual 
training. The two forces are organized together as 
6 cavalry, 10 field artillery, and 20 infantry brigades* 
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Eastern Canada is subdivided into six divisional 
areas, each of vdiicli bas a division of all arms. 
Western Canada has three military districts. 

In addition to tbese main forces, in both of which 
men are enlisted lor three years, there are 12 divisions 
of the Royal N,W. Mounted Police, whose term of 
engagement is five years. These are administered 
by a Controller at Ottawa. The cadet system is also 
very popular, supplying about 20,000 boys (12 to 18), 
while there are a number of Rifie Associations whose 
members are prepared to serve in the militia should 
occasion arise. The Military College at Kingston is 
excellently organized and will probably develop a 
branch as a staff college on the lines proposed hy the 
Imperial General Staff. 

Both Sir John French and Sir Ian Hamilton, in reply 
to invitations to report on the Canadian Army, recom- 
mended a higher standard in numbers and in organiza- 
tion. Great effoits have since been made to achieve 
this. The war-strength now aimed at is 100,000 rank 
and file and 100,000 second -line troops, with a comple- 
ment of 5,000 officers. 

Avstralian Gormmnwealth , — ^Lord Kitchener was 
called in to advise the Commonwealth on the system it 
should adopt for its military defence. On his recom- 
mendation the country was divided for military pur- 
poses into 93 battalion areas, four of which form a 
brigade gi'oup under an officer, who in war time would 
receive the title of brigadier. In 1909 and 1910 Defence 
Acts ’^vere passed in Australia for the introduction of 
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eompuisory service, and all able-bodied males betvveen 
the ages of 18 and 26 are now compelled to serve in the 
Gtizen Defence Force, To prepare them for service 
hi the force boys are enrolled successively in the Junior 
Cadet Corps (12 to ',14) and' the Senior Cadet Corpus 
(14 to 18). In a country where the population is 
sparsely distributed .'.over vast areas the administration 
of the Acts natmally proved difficult. Prosecutions, 
fines, and penalties ivere at first frequent, and the most 
thinly-popu la ted districts have had to be exempted 
from service for the present. The total strength of 
the force is eventimlly to be 155,000 men. There is a 
small permanent force and a permanent Administrative 
and Instruetionai Staff. The forces are organized 
as a field force (of militia), garrison troops (permanent 
and militia), and the militia. There arc 93 infantry 
battalions , 28 regiments of light horse, 66 field batter- 
ies and 13 garrison artillery companies with the usual 
complement of engineers, signallers and departmental 
troops. In August, 1909, the Commonwealth Section 
was added to the Imperial General Staff. A Royal 
Mlitary College has also been established at Duntx'oon, 
N.S.Vih 

New Zealand also, after Lord Kitchener’s visit to the 
country in 1910, adopted the principle of compulsory 
training in 1909, and in 1910 the New Zealand Se^ion 
of the Imperial General Staff was organized. Further- 
more it bore fruit in a higher standard of training and 
the adoption of the Australian system of organization. 
All males between the ages of 17 and 65 are liable for 
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service, and between the ages of 18 and 30 training is 
compulsory. The numbers aimed at are a Territorial 
Force of 30,000 and a senior cadet force of 45,000. 
Rifle clubs have also been established both here and in 

Australia. 

Scmth Ajrica . — In South Africa, although the liability 
to serve is imposed upon all males up to the age of 00 
under the Defence Act of 1912, there is no desire to mahe 
military service universal. An adequate system of 
rjational defence is ail that is inquired, and so far the 
numbers have been obtained by voluntary enlistment. 
The Active Citizen Force has a nominal strength of 
20,000 to 25,000 men, the training age being fixed 
between the years of 21 and 25. It consists of a Coast 
(Sarrison Force and tlie Active Citizen Force itself. As 
in Australia and Ne%v Zealand, the country is formed 
into '' aretrs ” for military purposes. Those men who 
do not train in the Active Citizen Force are enrolled in 
rifle clubs. The cadet system is also in force, though 
less extensively organized than in Australia. An 
important result of the Act referred to above was the 
establishment of a permanent force of mounted rifle- 
men (five regiments), to which five field batteries are 
.'■attached. . 

India , — The Indian Army, properly so-called, includes 
onlf? the native troops. The Army in India is, hovrever, 
a fame of wider significance. It includes British Eegu* 
lar Forces and Volunteers, Indian Regular Forces, Im.- 
perial Service Troops, Military Police, and a number of 
local corps. The Commaiider-in-Chief is that member 
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of tke Viceroy’s Council who is in charge of the Army 
department. The total strength of the Army in India 
is 352,700 and the average military expenditure about 
19| millions annually. 

The organization in India is divided betw^een the 
Military Operations Directorate, which has its Stra- 
tegical, Organization and Intelligence Sections, and 
the Stafi Dutiea and Training Directorate, wliich is 
again subdivided into General Staff, Co-ordination 
and Training Sections, The task of administering 
the Army in India is made peeuliaily difficult by the 
constant danger of frontier raids with which the Army 
must be prepared to deal at any moment. The Army 
is, in fact, kept practically on a war footing although 
in late years some small efforts have been made to estab- 
lish regimental reserves on the British plan. The 
climate is, of course, also a factor to be reckoned wdth. 
Training is liable to be interrupted b^^ the rains or 
other disturbances, and an extra amount of w’^ork has 
accordingly to be put into the few' months that are 
favourable. Such prosaic details as the moving of 
troops emd their feeding and quartering are compli- 
cated by the variety of castes among the natives and 
the variety^ of animals used for transport. An infiiiity 
of tact is also incumbent on all officers in their dealings 
with native rulers and Princes. 

In the native Indian Army there is, as has been abun- 
dantly proved, fighting material of the first order. 
Warriors by tradition and descent, these soldiers become 
docile* and unwaveringly loyal by judicious training. 
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First and foremost oome the tall, bearded Sikhs, who by 
reason of their numbers and their fine fighting qualities, 
hold the highest position among the native troops. 
It is said that the Sikhs mil fight against any odds with 
a degree of firmness that can hardly be surpassed. They 
are not a separate race, but a religious sect, raised among 
the people of the Punjab. The faith into which they 
are admitted on reaching manhood is essentially a 
spiritual creed. The Punjabi Musulmans, who come 
next to the Sikhs in numbers, have also many excel- 
lent qualities, not the least of which is their adapt- 
ability when set down in strange surroundings. The 
third, and in many ways the most popular, fighting 
element of our native Ai‘my is the little Gurkha, whose 
simple, friendly manners and dogged tenacity in the 
field have endeared him to all Englishmen. Perhaps 
it is because his courage assumes such large proportions 
in comparison with his small stature that he is singled 
out for universal popularity. The fierce, fanaticrJ 
Pathans, the high-caste Brahmans, Rajputs, Mahrattas, 
and Dogras, the BaiucMs and the Madrasi sepoys, are 
other well-knowT:i elements in this strange mixture of 
ancient races and creeds w^hich forms so important a 
feature in our Empire. 

After the Indian Mutiny the forces in India had to be 
entirely reorganized. Tliat portion of the Army which 
hac¥ until then been maintained by the East India 
Company w^as transfeiTed to the Crowm, and it was 
decided that the European forces in India should be 
greatly enlarged. It was further recommended By a 
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One of the happiest schemes in connexion with the 
Army in India was the formation of the Imperial 
Ser^vdce Troops during Lord Dufferiii’s Viceroyalty. 
These are trained by Fendatcrx?’ Princes acting under 
the inspection of British officers. Forces consisting 
of cavalry, infantry, sappers, camel and transport 
corps are in this way maintained by thiiteen of the 
states under the wise and enthusiastic leadership of 
their reigning Princes. 

The Northern Army and the Southern Army of India 
form the two commands. The men are enlisted for 
three years for general service, but the majority of them 
stay longer and become soldiers by profession. 

When Loid Kitchener took over the command in 
India in 1902 many reforms w^ere introduced. His 
most drastic measure was, perhaps, the abolition of the 
Military Member of the Viceroy's Council, who shared 
with the Commander-in-Chief the control of the Army, 
and was apt to act in antagonism to him. A 
member of the Council in charge of the military supply 
department was installed in his place, only to be 
suppressed in his turn by Lord Morley in 1909. The 
control was thus allowed to devolve ^vholiy upon the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Further, the redistribution of the Army by Lord 
Kitchener was found to entail a great increase ip the 
number of trained Stalff officers. It was there'iore 
realized that the long-recognized need for a StaS College 
in India had become all at once a pressing one, and 
in l905 it was established at Quetta. While the 
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necessary buildings were being erected a temporary 
home for the students and the stall was found at Deolali. 
The new college at Quetta was opened on June 1, 
1907, by General Smith-Dorrien, then in com- 
mand of the 4tli Division, with his headquarters at 
Quetta. It is in many respects admirably situated. 
The climate is cool, the ground being 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. The s^-Uabus of training conforms almost 
exactly to that carried out at Camherley, and the two 
colleges are kept in close touch by means of correspon- 
dence. The accommodation is, unfortunately, far too 
small. Many officers from the Dominions have applied 
for admission and been refused on this score, and the 
number of officers taking the one-year course of training 
has likewise been restricted. 



CHAPTER IX. 

INFANTRY AT WORK. 



Oegajsization of the Battalioi^— Wab Establish- 
MENT — ^Mabching Equipment — Arms— Supebiority of 
British Musketry — JVccuracy and Rapidity oF' Fibs 
— Stages of Infantry Attack. 


I N Continental armies the unit of infantr}' is the 
regiment of three to four battalions. \¥ith 
us, however, the regiment is a unit that 
has little or nothing to do with war organisation, 
since on principle one battalion of it is abroad when 
the other is at home, and a brigade con^3ists not of 
two three-battaiion regiments as in other countries, 
but of four self-contained battalions belonging to four 
different regiments. ASj however, the British division 
has three brigades to the French or German two, the 
total of infantry battalions in the division is the same 
in all these armies. 

We may begin, therefore, by dealing with the 
battalion. It consists of a headquarters (that is^ the 
battalion staff, the machine gun section, the signaUers, 
the pioneers, and the bandsmen turned stretcher- 
bearers) aj^d four companies. Each of the latter has a 
major o; captain as company commander, with a 
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captaiij second in command, and four platoons 
under subalterns, each of whom has a sergeant as 
seooncl. The platoon is divided into four sections under 
Juiiior sergeants, corporak, or lance-corporals. Com- 
panies are lettered A, B, C, D, and platoons and sections 
are numbered consecutively through the battalion. 
The second in command has no definite duties on 
parade, but is usually in charge of administration,’’ 
The company sergeant-major assists the commander, 
and the company quartermaster-sergeant the second in 
coiiimaiid. Two pack animals for ammunition form part 
of the company. The company commander is mcxmted. 
The strength of the company is 227 all ranks. 

The machine gun section, under a subaltern, has 
two guns, which have tripod mountings. On the march 
these guns, their tripods, and their ammunition are 
carried in a limber wagon drawn by tv/o horses. There 
are 3,500 rounds for each gun, and a reserve of 8,000 
rounds is carried in one of the small-arms ammunition 
carts, which are allotted to the M.G. section. Besides 
this amount, 10,000 rounds are in the brigade and 
dixdsion ammunition columns. When entering the 
dangerous xone, the guns, tripods, and ammunition 
are impacked, the guns and tripods being then carried 
forward by hand, and the ammunition on the backs 
of the two draught horses of the Umbered wagon (which 
carry pack saddles for the purpose). The section num- 
ber^ 18 all ranks. 


The signallers, for visual signalling hetw^een the 
companies and headquarters, and also between 
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headquarters and the brigade staS if necessary, number 
17, including the sergeant in charge. The regimental 
sergeant-major, the regimental quartermaster-sergeant, 
the pioneers (who may be caEed the odd-job men of 
the battalion), the stretcher-bearers who in times of 
peace were the bandsmen,* and the various en^/ioyed 

men (medical orderlies, shoemaker, sergeant-cook, &c.) 

comnlete the headquarters total of 81— this figure 
including the lieutenant-colonel in command, the major 
second in command, the adjutant, the quartermaster, and 
the medical officer. The duties of the major^ second 
in command, like those of the second captain of a 
company, are not very definite. Perhaps his most 
important function is that of “ P-R-I-” (Presidano of 
Eegimental Institutes) ; in this capacity he supervises 
the canteen, the messing accounts, and many otner 
thiiigs. 

The total war establishment of the battalion is 
thus : — 



1 Warrant 
Officers I and 
iSr.c.o.’s 

Otlier 

Pranks 

Horses 

! HeaYy 
iDraugMv ■ 

1 Horses 

Headquarters 

5 

iO 

6G 

,, 'SI ■ ■ i.', " ■ — 

1 

Section . . 


1 ' 

!■_ 

16 
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4 Companies . - 

24 

j 40 

■844 , 

12 

1 * 

Total 

30 

I 51 

92G 

43 
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signallers. 
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The infantryman has to march and fight with wh&t 
he carries ; nothing hut a waterproof ground-sheet per 
man is carried for him in the baggage. All the rest — 
great-coat, spare kit, water, reserve food, and part of 
the current ration, as well as arms, ammunition, and 
entrenching implement— are on the man. Tool 
wagons carry a supply of full-sized tools. The weight 
of the whole equipment, which is superior to that of 
any other foot soldier, including 150 rounds of am- 
munition and reserve ration, is about 60ib. These 
weights in each case include the rific, the bayonet, and 
the man’s clothing. In the battalion small-arm ammuni- 
tion carts 100 reserve rounds are carried, and 50 rounds 
in the brigade and the same in the divisional ammuni- 
tion column. The legends that have gained currency 
during the War as to the infantryman’s load of 
80, 90, and even 100 odd pounds, are hard to believe. 
Even additional rations and ammunition on the man 
w-ould not bring up the total to the figures stated. Nor 
could any knowm infantry carry such weights. 

The officers when in Service Dress wear the historic 
Sam Browne equipment in brown leather, and are 
aimed with sword and automatic pistol. They carry 
haversack and w^ater-bottle like the men, and also field 
glasses, compass, wire cutter, &o. Many officers carry 
the great-coat in a sling on their backs. 

Tl?# arm of the infantryman is the “ short Lee-Enfieid 
rifle ” — bolt-action charger-loading magazine ^weapon 
weighing 81fo. I0|oz., with magazine empty. The 
total length of the rifle with bayonet is ^ft. 2jn* 
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Recently, pointed bullets somewhat similar to those used 
by France, Germany, and other nations have been intro- 
duced so as to obtain a higher velocity and flatter path 
of the bullet at the shorter ranges than was possible 
with the old round-nosed bullet. The British weapon 
is the only short rifle now in the field. Its character- 
istics are great handiness for snap-shooting and rapid 
fire without fatigue. 

Here reference may be made to the extraordinary 
superiority of British musketry over that of all 
other nations in the field. While on the Continent 
the training of conscripts is carried out in the 
briefest time thought to be possible for the pro- 
duction of an efficient soldier, we in Great Britain, 
with longer service, have devoted ourselves to the 
production of shots who can make at least three hits 
to the enemy’s two. The recruit is taught in the first 
instance accurate aiming to a standard almost un- 
known on the Continent. He is expected to put 
every shot into an Sin. ring at 100 yards. Even 
in the Territorial Force, where musketry training is far 
more humed, the lowest qualif3^mg standard is 80 per 
cent, of shots in a 12in. ring, whereas in France a 
recruit is passed into his company if he can put 50 
per cent, of shots in an ISin. ring at that range. All 
this, however, is simply the essential foundation for 
rapid fire, which without it would be mere waste of 
ammunition. It is rapid fire, delivered in sudden 
powerful bursts, with intervals of complete silence, 
that is the characteristic fighting method of British 
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irfaatry, the unit which delivers the burst being usually 
the section of 12 to 14 rifles, but sometimes the platoon 
50 to 65 rifles. It is safe to say that our rapid fire 
when It displayed its powers for the first time at Mons 
astonished Europe as thoroughly as Frederick the 
Orieats volleys astonished the Europe of 1740. or 
Wellington’s the Europe of Napoleon. The essence of 
our infantry tactics (which in this, as in most other 
ways, tend to agree with the French rather than the 
German) is the principle that fire as.sists movement, 
whereas the Germans seek to establish a thick firing 
line at the outset, and to transport the fire of this line 
nearer and nearer until it is absolutely crushing, the 
fmction assigned to the bayonet being only that of 

cashing the cheque drawn by fire-power,’’ as their 
writers put it. The Fi-ench and ourselves seek by 
means of mancBuvre and fire combined to advance as 
near the hostile position as possible, using momentary 
bursts of intense fire to facilitate the approach to 
bayonet-charge distance. 

The infantry attack itself has been classed by Brigadier- 
General E. C. B. Haking in six stages. The first is the 
approach march, possibly, and in its later stages certainly 
rmdeT artillery fire. The second is a difficult and 
aang^rous phase, the first few hundred j’ards of the 
advance proper, under accurate artillery’- and more or 
less effective infantry fire from the position to be 
attacked. The third is the %ht at easy ran|<f anJ in 
a good fire position for fire superiority, as the nWssary 
prehminaiy for further advance. The fourth is act 
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of pushing in to assaulting distance every step gamed 
bv fire power. The fifth is the assault itself, the bayonet 
charge, and the sixth is the raUy on the captured 
nosition. Under modem conditions the infantry needs 
more than ever the assistance of its sister arm, the 
artiUery, to prepare the way for the attack or on the 
defensive unite in overwhelming the assailants at ranges 
beyond that of the rifle. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CAVALRY AT WORK. 

“Organization — ^Usb in Warfare — BIofntbd Attack, 
— Dismounted Action— Reconnaissance— Peotec- 
TION-— Pursuit., 


O UR cavalry is organized in regiments, each 
consisting of regimental headquarters, 3 squad- 
rons, and a machine-gun section. Each 
cavalry squadron is sub-divided into 4 troops, each 
troop being under a subaltern, and for tactical pur- 
poses the strength of a troop may be assumed to be 
about 32 sabres. 

The war strength of a cavalry regiment is approxi- 
mately 550 all ranks (including 26 officers), with 600 
homes. 

The men are armed with a swDrd and rifle, and 
some regiments carry a lance also. Each regiment 
takes the field complete with its first line transport, in 
which is carried all that the regiment requires in an 
engagement with the enemy. Purely cavalry organiza- 
tiox^ in our service are cavalry regiments, cavalry 
brigades, and cavalry divisions. The first line transport 
of a cavalry regiment is made up as follows. It may 
be explained that “ G.S.” stands for General Sefviee 
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^nd implies that the pattern of vehicle is not one 
specially fitted for the technical service of one arm or 
another, bnt is available for all uses. 

( 3 bicycles for intercommunication ; 
i 1 Maltese cart for the medical 
stores ; 

Under 1 water cart ; 

Regimental 1 wagon, limbered G.S., for raft 
Headquarters equipment ; 


1 1 wagon, limbered G.S., for cooks ; 

3 1 wagon, G.S* for baggage ; 

\ and 5 other bicycles. 

1 wagons, limbered G.S., for 2 

Under Machine ] 

< machine guns, tnpods, ammuni- 
Gun Omcer / . ° 

( tion, etc, 

f 3 wagons, limbered G.S., for am- 
; munition ; 

Under the 3 w^agons, limbered G.S., for tools ; 
3 Squadron 8 wagons, G.S., for baggage ; 
Commanders 12 bicycles for intercommunication ; 

6 pack horses for scouts ; 

. 6 spare draught horses 

Each man carries on him 100 rounds of ammun'tion, 
and in regimental reserves another 100 roimds per rifle 
are carried. With each machine gun there are 3,600 
rounds, and 16,000 extra are carried regimentaily for 
each machine gun. In the ammunition columns jbhe 
immediate source of further supply of 100 rounds 
per man and 10,000 per machine gun. Also each man 
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carries an ** iron ration ’’ for nse in case of emergency ; 
and a Ml day’s field ration, together with the 
unexpended portion of the previous day’s ration, are 
carried partly in the cooks’ wagon and in the men’s 
haversacks. 

Thus, considering w’hat each man has on him, it is not 
surprising to learn that the weight carried by each 
cavalry horse in the field is approximately 18 stone, 
made up as follows : — 

Rider (say) 10| stone 

Clothing, ‘‘necessaries,” and 
accoutrements . . . . 2 „ 

Arms and Ammunition , . IJ „ 

Rations and Water . . . , | „ 

Saddlery, etc. . . 3|- , 

18 stone 

We can now turn to the use of cavaliy in warfare. In 
our service the cavalry is organized for war in higher for- 
mations, such as the cavalry brigade (brigade head- 
quarters, 3 cavalry regiments, and 1 signal troop) ; and 
the cavalry division (divisional headquarters, 4 cavalry 
brigades, and cavalry divisional troops, comprising 
2 horse artillery brigades with 4 batteries, or 24 guns, 
1 field squadron and 1 signal squadron of engineeiB, and 
4 cavalry field ambulances). Thus a cavalry division 
is a complete fighting unit, and capable of independent 
work in the field. Its strength is approximately 9,fi00 
all ranks (including 500 officers), with 10,000 horses. 
The vehicles accompanying a cavalry division numher 
nearly 600, and include 24 guns, 24 machine guns, 23 
motor cars, 18 motor cycles, and 371 bicycles. But in 
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all probability the fact that, when marching along a 
road, a cavalry division will occupy a depth of li| 
miles will give a better idea of its size than the figures 
that have been rpaoted. The depth of a single cavalry 
regiment in column of route on a road is 1,050 yardS; 
while a cavalry brigade will occupy 1| mile. 

Although our cavalry is armed with a rifle, yet in 
no sense of the word is it mounted infantry. Its 
ideal and its role are far more exalted. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that it looks on the horse as 
its principal means of overcoming the enemy : either 
to transport the men to a position where they can employ 
their firearms, if the ground and circumstances demand 
dismounted action ; or to allow them to ride home 
against the foe, lance or sabre in hand, if the situation 
favours shock-action. Thus our cavalr^unen are real 
dragoons, equally proficient on horseback or on foot. 

There is no doubt that being armed with the rifle has 
made cavalry far more independent than heretofore, 
and many more situations occur for use of dismounted 
action in war than arise for the employment of shock- 
action ; but a mounted attack under a bold, resourceful, 
dashing leader will produce a quicker and more decisive 
result than will accrue from the most skilful use made of 
the rifle ; also attacks by cavalry may often be a just 
and correct combination of these two methods, and in 
these combined attacks the greatest chance of sifeeess 
will often be discovered. 

In mounted action a brief but comprehensive pre- 
paratory * reconnaissance, both of the ground and of 
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the foe, must ba made ^by- patrols and" . also ■ ■ 
by the cavalry leader before the horsemen are 
iaiinclied to the assault ; as far as possible the 
attack should come as a. surprise, and when delivered 
evei^ythiiig should , be done to . ensure striking 
the enemy an irresistible blow, and, if possible, 
to deliver it against a flank. The plan of attack must 
be simple, and capable of quick modification to meet any 
altered change of situation ; force being 

retained in hand to act as a reserve, and to be available 
to meet ajiy unforseen contingency, l^he actual charge 
itself wHl be given in line, at full speed, with the men 
closed up, the clear determination Vjeing to ride the 
enemy clown. If the charge is successful, the enemy is 
pursued relentlessly and kept on the run. 

Meanwhile, in the few brief moments available, the artil 
lery emd trie machine guns attached to the cavalry have 
done their utmost by their fire to jirepare the way for 
their horsemen ; consequently they have avoided an 


artillery duel, and .'have concentrated their fire on the 


bodv^ of troops that is to be charged, with the idea of 
breaking their formation, throwing them into confusion, 
engagi.iig their attention, and preparing them for a 
decision-compelling stroke.' ■ ■ 

In dismoaiiled action, as far as x^ossibie, the cavalry 
will employ its mobility in order to make good any 
kick of fire ijow'er*^ ; consequently surprise, rapidity, and 
boklFiess of action are important factors in a cavalry fire 


* 'lliis is clue to the nsK-esaity of dL-tfcsoiaiTig: a proportion of m.'n to hold tho 
iiO'iSe’, Vliilo the rest light with the rifle, ror the sftmi uumUpi o* luei^ theiefore, 
caviiirj' eaa nerer rut into action so many rifles m infantry. 
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fight. Rarely would cavalry engage in long advances 
on. foot, or in long-drawn-out fire fights after the manner 
employed by infantry ; rather the cavalry will move up 
mounted to the nearest possible fire position to the 
enemy, and then it will dismount as manj^ rifles as 
possible, it will open fixe together, and it will rely 
on rapid bursts and concentration of fire, so as to obtain 
the greatest result at the earliest moment ; and advances 
will be made by poitions of the force galloping from one 
fire position to another, covered by the heaviest possible 
fixe from all the other dismounted men. Here, as in all 
oiir tactical procedure, the guiding principle is that 
covering fire is used to facilitate movement, and to enable 
the cavalry to work forward and outflank the enemy ; 
and rightly the cavalry relies on its superior mobility 
to make up for any deficiencies in its use of the rifle. 

But naturally the chief value is obtained from cavalry 
only when it is acting in conjunction with the other 
arms. For without cavalry the other arms are ham- 
pered hj ignorance of the enemy’s dispositions, nor can 
the^^ move in security. Consequently, the first coopera- 
tive duty that falls on cavalry is the service of intelli- 
gence, and the cavalry arm is also partly responsible 
for the service of protection. 

It must not be supposed that air-craft have entirely 
superseded the cavalry arm in reconnaissance w^ork, 
for naturally air-craft can accomplish little, either in 
a very close or woody country, or in fog, mist, or dark- 
ness. Though they may be able to scout on any day, 
air-craft may not, be able to do so at any given hour 
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in tnat day ; consequently cavalry is as valuable as^- 
heretofore, and by developing the outline of the hostile 
grouping, while carrying out its ground reconnaissance, 
the cavalry will supplement the information obtained 
from the aerial reconnaissance. To-day information 
that is obtained by mere reconnaissance is apt to be very 
vague, and as firearms imjirove it becomes more and 
more so ; distant and unseen ride-fire keep the cavalry 
scouts at a distance, and left to themselves they can 
learn nothing. Therefore, to assist the cavalry in this 
work, ah arms have to engage in order to drive in the 
enemy’s screen, force him to develop strength and dis- 
close liis dispositions ; and thus, in conjunction with the 
information obtained by a simultaneous aerial recon- 
naissance, gain the loiowledge necessary for a com- 
mander to possess before he can form his x>lan of action 
for engaging the enemy. Therefore hard fighting is 
required nowadays to wring the requisite information 
from the enemy, which cavalry alone was able to obtain 
in the days of smooth-bore weapons and black powder. 
Consequently it is obvious that the bond between the 
work of the cavalry and that of the other arms is even 
closer to-day than it was in the past. 

Also this reconnaissance serves a double pui*pose, for 
naturally it tends to cover and conceal our own disposi- 
tions ; thus it keeps the enemy in the dark,, mystifies 
him, and makes it possible to forestall him and to 
surgrise him. 

When the battle takes place the cavalry safeguards 
and covers the flanks, while some of the horsemen 
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will .be iield in -reserve. It .'is now' available, ' to 
act'., as ;a mobile reserve -. of - , .rifieme'ii ,m^ case ' of 
'iieed, .or ' 'to be used for., sbock-action, , slionid . .tlie 
opportunity present itself; but. a commander -will ■ be 
chary of employing his horsemen during a battle, iiiiiess 
by their employment he can influence the actual decision '' 
of the battle, and, by overwhelming a portioii of the 
enemy’s line with a furious cavalry onslaught, give to 
his infantry the chance to take immediate advantage of 
the cavalry action, to fasten with an' iron' grip' on the 
enem3?-’s position, and to turn a temporavry success into ' a 
permanent advantage. Otherwise the cavalry will be 
kept in hand to exploit the victory when it is gained by 
opening an immediate and relentless pursii't, directly 
the enemy leaves the field intent on saving what still 
may be saved. This is pre-eminently the time for 
cavalry action. The retiring enemy must be kept on 
the run and prevented from rallying, while strong bodies 
of horsemen, accompanied by horse artillery, work 
round the hostile flanks, intercept the line of retreat 
at some defile, and then hold the retiring troops at 
bay until the slower moving infantry closes and com- 
pletes their capture. In this way, by the bold and 
correct use of cavalry, a mere victory may be converted 
into a great triumph. The cavalry arm alone can cut 
the red harvest of victory with a scythe, for infantrj^ 
by itself can only reap it with a sickle. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WORK AND WEAPONS OF FIELD 
ARTILLERY. 

Eukctions of Aktillery — ^The Abtilleey Duel — 
C/.se-Shot — Skb-apnel and Time Fuse — The Easiohs 
EeencH' 75mm, Gun — Quick-fibebs — ^Bange-Findino— 
Field Howitzer — Heavy Field Gdn — Mountain 
Abtilleey. 

help the infantry to maintain its mobility 
I and offensive power by all the means at 
^ its disposal should be the underlying principle 
of all artillery tactics. The primary objects of artillery 
fire should therefore be to assist the movements of its 
own infantry and to prevent the movements of the 
enemy's infantry. The principles thus expressed by 
our Field Artillery Training Manual apply to eveiy 
phase of the battle. Thus, in the advanced guard 
.action, the battery or batteries on the spot would be 
used to give an increment of fire powder to th§ advanced 
guard infantry when checked, or to enable it to hold 
ground gained against a hostile advance. During the 
deployment of the infantry of the main hodj this 
role continues. When the infantry begins to cross the 
artillery zone," the task of friendly batteries will 
113 ^ 
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» usually be to discover, by aircraft or'^groiind observers, 
tlie position of {lie enemy *s batteiies, and to engage 
them and absorb their attention. 

Much controversy (with the French and the Germans, 
as always, on opposite sides) has raged around the so- 
called artilier^^ duel. In the days before the quick-firer 
and the time shrapnel, it was essential thoroughly to 
master the enemy’s guns before the infantry were 
committed to the attack. But in these days the efiect 
sought is rather to neutralize the enemy’s guns by 
smothering them ivhenever they show signs of activity. 
Ail artillery duelling, therefore, is only a means to an 
end, entered into by each side for the protection of 
its ovTi infantry’s movements and the future preven- 
tion of its enemy’s. If the artillery duel does occur, 
it will take the form of spasmodic outbursts, each of 
which is suppressed more or less promptly by the other 
party, the suppression being swifter and sharper and 
the revolt weaker every time. An ascendancy of one 
side is thus reached vhich may be called artillery 
superiority, as of old, though it has no intrinsic but 
only relative value, measured by the ease of the infantry’s 
advance while the “ duel ” is progressing. 

In the next phase of the infantiy attack, and hence 
to the end, the role of the artillery is to support the 
advance bjj; covering fire. Whether it be to bombard 
some locality which the infantry has made its objective, 
or to neutralize some hostile battery elsewhere that^s 
impeding the infantry’s progress toward that objective, 
or to crush a counter-attack which is launched upon 
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it before or after it bas occupied the prize, the artillery's 
duty is clear and hard — ^to carry out the principles in 
the book. 

If it has carried them out, the chances are three 
to two that the infantry will reach in good or at least 
in fair condition the line from which its bayonet charge 
is to be delivered. From that moment the artillery 
fire, hitherto more or less distributed oyer several 
targets for their neutralization, gathers itself together 
more and more until at the moment of the charge every 
[ gun that wall bear is sweeping the front or flanks of 

i the point assaulted with the intense shrapnel storm 

that reproduces the case-shot attack of former days. 
I As the infantry closes with the foe, the guns must 

! cease their direct a-id for fear of killing their own side, 

but a slight switch thro-ws the sheaf of their projectiles 
to right, to left, and over, in the hope of preventing 
the doomed position from being recovered by counter- 
attack from the flanks or the interior of the enemy's 
position. Meantime, a few batteries have been dribbled 
1 forw’ard, as opportunity oflered, not only for the close 

support of the assault, but also in order to crowm the 
captured position with guns before any counter-attack 
. is launched upon the infantry that has stormeu it. 

I No arm of the service has been so completely revolu- 

I tioniSed in the last generation as artillery. It is not 

I simply that bigger guns or more accurate guns have 

been produced ; what has altered is the whole outiQok 
of the gunner. When Napoleon began to use field 
artillery in large masses his object was to assist the 
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. infajitry attack by sending on liis katteiies to suck a: 

. range that^tlley were-: able to : use; tbe. .blasting' Case-sliot 
vrittiout STiiferiiig much from the, hre ' of the infantry 
upon whom it was directed. , On man3r occasions this 
method was successful, notably at Friedland and at 
Wagrani. 

These tactics, howeTer, were rendered impossible 
when the longer-ranging rifie became the armament of 
■ the infantry, ■ o.wing .. to the batteries being no longer 
"..able to drlYe up to c£ise-shot range (say 600-4,00- yards) 
before uiilimbeTing. For .'many - years afterv^ards ar- 
tillery %Yas reduced almost to impotence as "regards 
suppoih of the infantry attack, because its longer 
ranging projectiles (shell and solid shot) produced only 
local effects. There was nothing to replace the terrible 
bullet' shower of case until the old English invention 
of shrapnel could be adapted to rified guns. In essen- 
tials the shrapnel -was, and is, a shell containing bullets 
which is burst in the air by a time-fuse, sufficiently short 
of the target for the bullets to spread out in a cone. 
Formerly this time-fuse could be set in action Ijy the 
flame of the gun, since the projectile was cnlj^ a loose 
fit in the bore. But when rifling was introduced, and 
the shell was made to fit in the bore tightly enough to 
take a^spin from the spiral grooving, this became 
impossible, and it w^as necessary to use a time-fuse that 
could be set in action by the shock of discharge a^ird yet 
w^as safe in a jolting ammunition w^agon. In the 
solution of this problem England, the ancestral home 
of the shrapnel, naturally took a loading part, and even 
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tEe breecli-loading i5-poiander of the South African 
War sncoeeded in supporting the infantry's advance by 
a deluge of shrapnel fired over their heads from giins, 
far m rear.; 

This gnn, however, which was on a simple wheeled 
carriage, ran back at every discharge, and had there- 
fore to be relayed at every rcnnd. No great rapidity 
of fire was possible from it, and it w^as not until the 
true quick-firer came into being that a constant 
rapid rain of shrapnel bullets could be delivered with 
mathematical certainty upon the point to be stormed, 
liven before the South African War France had pro- 
duced such a weapon in her still v/onderful 75-mm. 
gun ; and not only so, but had foreseen and grasped 
the tactical possibilities that her gun opened up. 
From that time to this the French aitiilery has set the 
pace to the rest of the world, and the present war has 
showii that it still maintains its lead. The last Power to 
admit that a revolution had come w'as Germany, who 
unluckily for herself, had rearmed her whole Army with 
w^hat she thought the best breechloader only a year before 
the French gun came before the world. After years 
of denying the undeniable and struggling against the 
inevitable, she ruefully cut her losses by converting her 
breechloader into an inferior quickfirer, an^ accepting 
the new^ tactical idea.ls of the aim. Indeed, but for the 
ftew heavy howitzers, of which so much has been heard, 
her inferiority in artillery would have been marked. 

The essence of the quickfirer is the interposition of 
slides and a buffer betw^een the gun and its carriage, 
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wMcb. enable the latter to be firmly anchored to the 
ground by dragshoes pn the wheels and a spade on the 
end of the trail, while the gun recoils smoothly along 
its slides, against the cushion-like resistance of its 
buffer. Combined with the buffer is a series of strong- 
coiled springs, or, better still (as in the beautiful 75min. 
gun), a compressed-air chamber, by which energy is 
stored up in the recoil to raise the gun up to the firing 
position after the recoil. Into all the technical con- 
sequences of this it is not necessary to enter. It is 
suiScient to point out (1) that the smooth recoil makes 
the shooting from a quick-firer far more accurate than 
it ever was from the recoiling breechloader, because it 
remains fixed after firing ; (2) that since there is no run- 
back of the carriage, a shield can be fitted between the 
wheels to cover the men behind the gun ; (3) that the 
rapidity of fire is practically the rapidity of aiming, 
which is at a maximum, because the sights can be fixed 
to the anchored carriage instead of to the recoiling gun ; 
(4) that the anchored carriage, and therefore the sights, 
throughout the firing make a fixed angle with a distant 
observer, from which it follows that the guns may be, 
and, in fact, almost always are, behind a hill, only the 
observer and his staff being on the crest to direct the 
fire on one target after another by computing and 
ordering angular changes. 

In brief, a rapid accurate shrapnel fire from distant 
concealed positions reproduces with its shells the case- 
shpt effects which Napoleon’s artillery had to obtain 
by galloping in to close ranges. 
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This result lias,^ however, been paid for, at least • 
part, by three troubles from which Napoleon’s gunners 
did not suSer— diiSeulty of finding the range, difficulties 
due to the difference of height between gun and target 
(angle of sight), and difficulties in distinguislimg friend 
and foe at the moment when accurate fire is of supreme 
importance — viz., at the moment of the infantry assault. 

As to ranging, no two guns shoot exactly alike, and no 
two fuses bum exactly at the same rate, even in the 
same weather conditions. A process, therefore, has 
to be gone tlirough which, however simplified, still 
remains the greatest handicap to this arm. The range 
as found by instruments is only a rough guide to the 
gun-range and the length of fuse, and the former has to 
be found by observing the smoke of bursts so low as to 
obscure the target if shorter and to show behind it if 
over, the target being thus bracketed between a short and 
a long bracket of some SOOyds., reduced during the firing 
by closer approximation to 100. These bursts were 
formerly obtained by using a percussion fuse, which 
detonated the shell on impact with the ground, but now 
it is customary to employ time shrapnel with a very long 
fuse, and to correct this length afterwards so as to obtain 
the best height of burst for efiect. The qulckfirer has, 
however, a great advantage over its predecessor in this 
matter, in that an intermediate carriage ^is inter- 
posed (though not in the German gun) betw^een the 
giqj-cradle and the fixed carriage ; the angle between this 
intermediate carriage and the fixed carriage is set to the 
angle of sight, v/hile the elevation-angle for the range 
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is obtained by Bioving tbe gm-cradle' with, reference to 
the intermediate carriage. These operations are carried 
ont simnltaneonsly by two men who timi the two screws. 

As to the' last and' perhaps the ■ most ' serious 
difSculty, that of distinguishing friend from foe at 
the critical moment, there is no remedy but a com- 
plete system of communication between guns and 
assaulting infantry. How this communication is e:ffected 
is a matter that must vary mth circumstances. 

The field hovitzer has been introduced for the purpose 
of coping with targets which the long, fiat sweep of field 
gun shrapnel could not touch, viz., troops sheltered behind 
trenches or other cover. It is true that if field gun 
shrapnel could keep the enemy's heads down so com- 
pletely that they dared not look over the cover to aim 
and fire its work on behaK of the attacking infantry 
would be well done indeed. Hence the paradox that 
a small precentage of wounds due to shrapnel is 
sometimes evidence of the thoroughness with which it 
has done its work. But a certain amount of material 
loss is essential if the enemy is to face the bayonet 
in a demoralized condition ; for it must be remembered 
that field gun fire upon the objective to be assaulted 
must cease when the assaulters are close upon it, for 
fear of iMicting casualties upon the latter. For this 
purpose, too, as well as for the destruction of troops 
under cover, the field howitzer shell is essential, ras 
its angle of descent is so steep, compared with that of 
the field gun shell, that friendly troops can come closer 
to the target without injury. 
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The 4' 7 field howitzer is a short gun firing a heavy 
shell at low velocity at high angles of elevation. 
These characteristics determine its uses and limitations 
a,s compared with the field gun. Thus, shot for shot, 
it is far more powerful for its weight, and it can search 
cover Vvhich the field gun camiot. But it requires 
very accurate ranging, since there is no long sweeping 
effect as with field gun shra>pne] to compensate for errors ; 
and at the same time it can carry fewer rounds for the 
same weight behind the hoi’ses, and therefore can afiord 
to spend fewer rounds on ranging. 

The modern field howitzer is a quick-firer, though 
no satisfactory type was produced for years 

after the qmck-fii*e gun had been adopted by all countries. 
The main difiiculty to be overcome w^as that due to 
tlie high angle of elevation at which the piece w’-as 
fired. If a liov/itzer -was aiio'wed long recoil, like the 
more or less horizontal field gun, the breech would 
strike the ground, and the recoil had to be controlled 
in such a wa^j as to avoid this result. Two systems 
were evolved. In that of Krupp the recoil arrange- 
ments are on the same x^rinciple as those of the field 
gun, but the trunnions (the lateral projections from 
the barrel (or cradle) w’hich fit into seatings in the 
sides of its carnage, and upon which, as regards elevation, 
the gun (cradle) is pivoted) are placed at the breech 
efid instead of at the point of balance of the gun, in 
order to place as much of the barrel forward of the 
buffer as possible. In the controlled recoil system 
the trunnions are at the usual place, but as the elevation 
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of the piece is increased the resistance in the buffer is 
also increased automaticaity 'by mechanism that 
narrov/s the outlet of the glyceiine or oiL The British 
oin. qi. howitzer of 1910 is on the latter system. Three 
out of the tw^eive field batteries of a British division 
are armed with it, the remainder with the 18-pounder. 
Our horse artillery is armed with a 13-pounder because 
the 18-pounder cannot move with sufficient rapidity to 
accompany cavalry, which is the main function of 
this arm. 

The heavy field gun was introduced into the British 
Service during the South African War, more or less 
at the suggestion of Captain (Sir) Percy Scott, R.N., 
who mounted ship’s guns on field carnages. The present 
model is a 5in. 60-pounder breech-loader, and each 
infantry division has four of these in a heavy 
battery.” It is a quick-firer in all respects save that 
it uses “ separate ” ammunition (cartridge case and 
projectile separated) whereas all quick-firers in the 
technical sense employ “ fixed ” ammunition (cartridge 
ease and projectile in one like a rifle cartridge). Its 
function is to reproduce at the very long ranges the 
effect of the ordinary field gun at medium ranges. 
Some foreign armies have introduced a heavy field 
howdtzer (Bin. 120-|)ound€r) instead of the heavy ciiri^t 
fire gun. 

Another form of mobile artillery, which is rarely 
seen Western Europe, is mountain artOlery. Here 
*^6 gun (divided into two pieces), the carriage, and 
ainmimition are , carried -by pack animals, over the 
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lougliest mountaA coniitry, and a gun can be brought ^ 
Into action in one minute. The (|ie use is a breec£» 
loading 1 0-pounder. There are no mountain batteries 
in the British Regular Service except in India, and in 
the Highland Territorial Division, which has three 
such batteries. One of the most important functions 
of this artillery is the close support of an infantry 
attack. Pack animals can advance farther into the area 
of casualties than vehicles and gun-teams, and are thus 
able to support infantry when guns drawn by teams 
could not come up. The Japanese made good use of 
these weapons in. their war with Russia. 

The proportion of ammunition carried by the various 
horse and field batteries is shown in the table given 
below 



13-pdr. 

1 18-pdr. 

5-in,. 

Howitzer. 

With, the Battery 

176**^ 

176 * 

sat 

Amnumition Column . . 

2C0* 

272* 

74t 


* AU shrapnel. 

t Seventy per cent, shrapnel and 30 per cent, iyddifce, i.e,, hi^h explosive shell. 
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CHAPTER XIL ' 

THE SPECIALISTS IN THE FIELD, 

Equipment oe Field Company and Field Squadson, 
Royal Engineebs— Beidq-ino Teain— SoyaL' Flying' 
CoEPS — A dmiotstration, Organization, and Esta-' 
RLISHMENT— Central Flying School— A rnNSOEY Com- 

B'HTTEE ON AERONAUTICS— ThE AiR COMMITIBS— 

Provision oe Aeroplanes— Work of tee Corps—' 
The Army Signal Corps. 

S INCE the introduction of the Army Signal Service 
the only Held units of Engineers proper are the 
Field Companies with divisions, the Field 
Squadrons and Field Troops, WTth cavalry, and the 
Bridging Tro/m, with Army Troops. 

(1) A Field Company consists of a headquarters and 
four sections, and there are tw^o field companies to a 
division. These units are commanded as a whole by 
the Commanding Engineer of the division (a lieutenant- 
colonel), who, like other commanders of his grade, has 
a regimental stafi, an attached medical officer, and 
headquarters transport. i, 

The field company is roughly of the same strength as 
an infantry company, and is commanded by a major, 
w^ho has under him a captain (in commiuid of the 
. . 124 
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“ headquarters and four subalt/rns "'(in charge of 
“ sections The tools and stores it carries incliicle 
entrenching and clearance tools (such as shovels and 
axes) and stores (such as vire and sandbags) ; e^qdosives 
for demolition work ; bridging material ; carpenters* 
and smiths’ tools, stores, and materials for workshop 
work ; water supply stores, and, signalling and map- 
making equipments. TMs equipment is carried by 
four-horsed double tool carts, six-horsed bridging 
wagons, two-horsed forage carts, a “ G.S.” wagon 
(four- horsed), and pack animals. The tool carts are 
‘‘double,” and though outwardly resembling a wagon 
and limber can foe separated, each single cart being 



then horsed with two horses. They carry nearly all 
the entrenching and clearance tools and stores, most of 
the explosives, the carpenters’ tools for work on the 
spot, force pumps for water supply, flags and reserve 
ammunition. The pack animals each cany a rack of 
field tools and a chest of explosives. The forage carts 
cany (besides the baggage of the sections) the rest of‘ 
the water supply stores (waterproof troughs, buckets, 
and so on), some additional technical stores and camp 
stores. The bridging equipment (including the neces- 
sary superstructure of road-bearers and chesses) is 
earned by the three six-horsed wagons (two carrying a 
divisible pontoon apiece and one carrpng two trestles). 
The* G.S. wagon (besides the baggage of the “ head- 
quarters ”) carries the whole of the heavy w^orksliop 
equipments, as w’-ell as sets of map-making inotraments 
signalling lamps, and helios. 
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Headquarters has the whole of Lhe bridging and of 
the workshop equijlhent, as well as the other conteMs^^^^o 
the G.S. wagon above mentioned. The capacity of tliis 
bridging equipment is given as 75ft. of medium 
bridge per field company, which will bear anything, 
including motor lorries, that forms part of the field army, 
except heavy field artillery and traction engines, though if 
the bridge has to be stifiened the material may only 
suffice for 60ft. Light bridging for inf antry in file only 
is made with half -pontoons as supports, and enables 
a gap of iOoft. to be spanned per company. Or, instead 
of a bridge, a substantial raft can be made with the 
pontoons, and landing stages on each bank with the 
trestles. By this means it would be possible to get 
a heavy field gun over. Of heavy bridging, which 
would safely take both heavy guns and traction engines, 
one field company could manage three bays (45ft.). 

The rest of the tools and stores are equally divided 
among the four sections, ux>on wffiich, therefore> 
fall (1) all field w'ork other than pontooning (namely, 
defences, clearances, and demolitions), (2) carpentry 
and (3) water supply. Some of the stores for the 
last-named duty, and additional equipment of 
various kinds, are carried on the forage carts ; but 
practically all that pertains to the other arms, as 
regards field work, is in the tool carts and their atten- 
dants and understrappers, the pack animals. The load 
of the pack animal with each section is meant to be a 
first instalment of specialist assistance at the front. 
The tools and stores and so forth that it carries are 
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therefore selected, not with a view" to adding to the 
tools which the infantry already has, but as requisites 
for work wdilch the infantry’s own equipment cannot 
do — such as sandbags, tools for cutting brickwork, and, 
above all, demolition equipment. 

(2) A Field Squadron stands in nearly the same 
relation to a field company as a horse batter}^ to a field; 
that is, it is an auxiliary to cavalry. It consists of a 
headquarters and four troops, the headquarters possess- 
ing four boat w^agons, each of which contains a col- 
lapsible boat for rafting, and some few other stores for 
hasty bridging. A cavalry regiment also has some raft 
equipment, but neither it nor a field squadron can con- 
vey horses across water. These have to swam, on an 
endless line or free. Each field troop has a limbered 
wagon for ’water supply stores, and also for the easy 
transport of the pack-loads, which on or near the battle- 
field the four horses of the team carr}?* on their backs — 
namely, tools, explosives, cordage, and various odds and 
ends ; and a double tool cart, six-horsed, separable 
into two three-horsed carts, and equipped with tools 
and explosives in much the same way as the correspond- 
ing portion of a field company. The men either are 
mounted or ride in the limber wagons. A* separate 
field troop, wdth some of the belongings of a headquarters 
{e.gt, boat wagons), is allotted to any independent cavalry 
brigade that may be formed.- At the headquarters of 
a cavalry division is a small stafi under the lieutenant- 
colonel w"ho is in charge of the engineer services of 
the Division. * * 
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To-day aii mfantr3i, artillery, and cavalry are expected 
and te.uglit to entrench themselves with army entrench- 
ing tools, engineers being looked upon as specialists 
called in from outside to deal with special points which 
may arise. The function of field defences is regarded as 
being to economize defenders. They are sited and 
designed therefore in such a as to render the 

task of attack as difficult and slow as possible. There 
is no attempt to make the parapet, as of old, a physical 
barrier against assault. The object is to create an 
ideal fire position — inconspicuous ^ sheltering, able to 
sweep the foreground, and not too difficult to advance 
from. These conditions are met by short lengtiis of 
deep trench (one or tw^o to ten platoons), with as little 
parapet as possible. 

The physical barrier to assault is quite separate from 
the fire position, and usuall}^ takes the form of a wire en- 
tanglement or abattis, felled trees with branches 
pointing towards the enemy at some distance in front 
or to a flank. For protection against enfilade, banks of 
earth are built, or lef fc uncut, at right angles to the trench 
with passages round them for the defenders, and for the 
same purpose the fire trench may be recessed, in which 
case the firers stand not in the trench itself, but in niches 
cut in th'^ parapet and front w’all of the trench. If time 
admits head cover, that is, an increased height of para- 
pet "with loopholes for the rifles, is constructed, and the 
last stage is overhead cover, in wiiieli parts of the 
trench are roughly roofed over and earth piled up 
on top. 
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(3) Tb .0 only remaining field unit of Royal Engineer-j 
is the Bridging Train* Two of these are allotted to 
each Army. Each consists of forty-two pontoons, 
and sixteen pontoon wagons and trestle wagons. There 
are fonr fonr-horsed G.S. wagons to each train? 
to carry the heavier tools and the workshop eqmj)ment. 
They also carry some field tools and a small quantity 
of ammunition as well. 

In regard to bridging capacity, each train is capable of 
making 210 yds. of medium bridge or 105 of heavy 
bridge. By placing the pontoons and tr^ties at half- 
intervals, a bridge can be made to take mechanical 
transport. 

The Royal Flying Corps. 

Within the last three years the Army has been 
equipped with a new arm, which has proved of incalcul- 
able value from the very beginning of the War. The 
Air Service as it exists to«day dates hack no farther 
than the spring of 1912. Aeronautics has been recog- 
nized as a branch of military instruction since 1879, 
when a Balloon School was started for the Royal Engi- 
neers at Chatham ; but at that date aeronautics meant 
the handling of captive balloons for purposes of observa- 
tion, and the first advance from this standpoint was 
made in the present century by the experimental con- 
struction of small navigable balloons. Meanwhile the 
advent of the aeroplane, rendered possible by the in- 
vention of the petrol engine, had provided a wholly new 
m^od of navigating the air, and the military authorities 
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o£ all great nations ^gniokiy discerned its importance foi 
operations in the field/ 

An Air Battalion,” formed early in 1911 , incliided 
aeroplanes in its equipment, but the decisi¥e step was 
taken a year later, when the Royal Flying Corps was 
established as an independent fighting organisation, 
embracing and co-ordinating every phase and branch 
of aerial warfare. Then for the first time fiyiiig wr.,s 
treated by our military authorities as a thing in itself, 
and not as a mere function of any existing arm. The 
Corps was ail one, capable of being used as a whole with 
either the Navy or the Army, or with both together, 
as circumstances might dictate ; but its organization w^as 
divided into two Wings, a Naval and a Military, 
administered by the Admiralty and the War Office 
respectively, but sharing in common a Central Flying 
School established at Upavon, on Salisbury Plain. 
At the beginning of 1914 the airships were handed 
over entirely to the Naval Wing, and the Army now 
devotes almost its whole aerial effort to the aeroplane 
service, though there is a Edte Squadron as well. 

The Military Wing is administered at the War Office 
by a separate department having at its head a Director- 
General of Military Aeronautics. The first and present 
occupanif of this post is Major-General Sir David 
Henderson, K.C.B. It is organized in eight aeroplane 
squadrons, of which at the outbreak of the F^ar 
only seven had been formed. The 1st, 6th, and 
7th squadrons, with the headquarters of the Wing, 
were stationed at South Famborough, the 3rd 
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aiid 4-th. at Salisbury riain, the 2n^ at Montrose, and 
the 6th at Gosport. Each squadron is supposed to 
possess 12 aeroplanes in perfect order for active service 
at any given moment, and, inasmuch as experience has 
shovm that in order to secure this result double the 
niimbor must be provided, the establishment allowance 
for the full eight squadrons is 200 macliines, in 
addition to 50 for the Central Flying School. Some 
of these are monoplanes, but the great majority are 
biplanes. The iiili establishment of men voted in the 
Estimates for 1914-15 was 1,429, an increase of 424 over 
the pre\nous year. Of these, 165 were officers, 19 
warrant officers, and 1,245 non-commissioned officers 
and men. By August the whole eight squadrons had 
been completed. 

In the Military Wing officers are graded as Com- 
manding Officer (carrying the temporary rank of 
lieutenant-colonel), Squadron Commander (rank of 
major). Flight Commander (rank of captain), and 
Plying Officer ; and this irrespective of whether they 
enter the Corps from the Regular Aimy, the Reserve of 
Officers, the Special Reserve, or the Territorial Force. 
There is a Royal Flying Corps Reserve, divided into two 
classes with different obligations in time of peace, but 
equally available in time of 'war. Into this civilians 
can pass as officers after graduating at the Central 
Flyiijg School. 

Officers of the Royal Flying Corps, IVIilitary Wing, 
are drawn from all branches of the service ; but they 
must first obtain at a private aerodrome their Royal 
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iisro Club cerjjiflcate for flying. Thereafter, on acce|)t}- 
ance for the Corps, !fihey receive a grant of £75 to cover 
the expense. They then go through a specialized four 
months’ course: of /instruction in, mhitary ^ flying and 
cognate subjects at the Central School, and after graduat- 
ing there they are appointed either (a) for continuous 
service for four years in the Eoyal Flj^ing Corps, or {h) 
to the permanent Staff of the Filing School, or (c) to 
the Royal Flying Corps Reserve. The rank and file are 
transferred from the Army or enlisted directly into the 
Corps, either on a regular or a reserve basis. They 
are taught at the Central School. After gradnatioii 
at the Central School, more advanced military training, 
in such matters as observation and the transmission of 
intelligence, is given v/ith the squadrons at one of the 
fl 3 ?ing establishments, which have been located at South 
Farnborough, Gosport and Montrose, as well as Salis- 
bury Plain. Great importance is attached to cross- 
country flights, and arrangements have been made or 
set on foot by w’-hich a small rent is paid to the i^rincipaJ 
aerodromes for landing rights and for the use of sheds by 
members of the Corps enga^ged in cross-country practice. 

An important feature of the organizatioii is the Royal 
Aircraft Factory, which is established at South Farn- 
borough, and is a development from the old Balloon 
Factory^ It is administered by the War Ofiice and 
undertakes the higher training of mechanics, repairs 
and reconstruction work, tests of engines and aeropliines, 
experimental work^ &c., and, to a limited extent, the 
actual construction of machines. It works in close 
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touch -with the llational Physical Laboratory at 
dington, which has a special (im|ion ill the engineering 
department for, research in aeronautics.;' This research 
is conducted under the supervision of the permanent 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, a body of eminent 
scientific and practical men under the chairmanship of 
Lord Rayleigh, appointed by the Prime Minister as long 
ago as 1909. An officer from the Central Flpng School 
and from each of the two Wings was added to this com- 
mittee when the Royal Flying Corps was instituted. 
There is another permanent body of a consultative 
character known ,, as the . Air Committee, to vdiieh are 
referred questions in , connexion with, filing that a,fe.ctr 
both the Admiralty and the War Office. Its status is 
that of a permanent sub-committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, and it is composed of representa- 
.. 'tives of the various departments concerned. 

On the subject of the aeroplanes tl-iemselves, natuxa-lly . 
little detailed information is available, during the period 
of hostilities. As to their numbers, w’e must be content 
with such statistics as have been disclosed in Parliament, 
and these cannot be relied u-pon as up-to-date. W'e 
may presume, indeed, that there has been a notable 
increase since Colonel Seely reviewed the position in 
the House of Commons in February, 1914 ; for one o! the 
satisfactory features of his statement was the declara- 
tion that we could already obtain in this country ail the 
machines needed to maintain the present establishment, 
and a great many more, too, if required.’' Some were 
being constructed in the Royal Aircraft Factory, but a 
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far' ' 5 ^rger proportion were being supplied by private 
firms, to Govemmentfspecifications and under military 
insj^ection. The official design Imown as the B.E./’ 
a type to which the majority of our Army aeroplanevS 
belong, has already distinguished itself by the admirable 
service it has rendered in the War, When Colonel 
Seely spoke in February, we possessed a total of 161 
machines, 52 having been struck off and 100 added 
since the previous July, Their average speed was 
between 65 and 66 miles an hour, a speed much greater, 
it was believed, than the average of any foreign Power’s 
aircraft. Individual machines fiy much faster. It is 
satisfactoiy to be able to add that experience in the War 
has home out Colonel Seely’s belief, and further that 
British aeroplanes have been fotmd to excel in another 
vital quality, not less important, that of rapidity in 
climbing. The power to chmb above your enemy 
gives the best chance of escaping him and of assuming 
the ofiensive with success, and even if this does not 
in itself ensure safety the higher aeroplane by diving 
can start aw'ay with a great advantage of speed and 
should escape by that method if necessary. Moreover 
the B.E. machines can be steered along tlse ground 
and this gives additional chances of safety when 
alighting in narrow places. The German military 
Taube ” '"craft are slower, and more sluggish in 
response to their eontrols, and sufier disadvantage 
accordingly in contests with British antagonists. "" 
We may feel a well-grounded confidence in our 
machines, but this alone would be of small avail. 
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■ It is tMe: man^belim tlie gtiii,..| we'^iidw, tliat tells 
wlieii ttie tussle comes... Tlie. -remark is at- 'least as true 
of aircraft as of guns,;' and; in. this -respect .'we can have 
no misgivings,. ' Tlie War - was but -a few weeks old 
when that -emphatic: testimony to the eommancliiig 
excellence ■ of the British ' Flying Corps -was . given 
which has been -so much, quoted ever since. It' speaks 
volumes for our yoiingest military corps that when 
it was not 2| years old the French Commander-in- 
Chief should volunteer his praise of its perfect 
organization and the perfect training of its pilots 
and observers.'’; it speaks at least as much for the 
quality of the men of whom it is composed, when at 
the same date Sir John French could report that already 
in its encounters with the enemy it has succeeded in 
establishing an individual ascendancy." 


The Army Signal Semee, 


The Army Signal Service represents a successful 
attempt to combine under one management all the 
means of transmission of orders and messages, other 
than those ox a routine kind and unofficial correspond- 
ence, which are dealt with by the Army Postal Service. 
This is done by the Signal Companies of the Royal 
Engineers. The means of signalling employed are, (1) 
for short distances and within the unit, semaphore and 
co’S.e, in which the letters are represented by the posi- 
tions of the signaller's arms or flags ; (2) for longer dis- 
tances the Morse code of dots and dashes sent by weaves 
of f lag, flickers of heliograph, or lamp ; (3) telegraph or 
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telephone (cable resf^ing on the ground or bare wire 
supported on light poles),;' and' (4)' wireless / Both ^ 
visual signalling and in the organization of the signal 
service generally this country has a considerable lead 
over other nations. Visual signalling in particular 
has been almost a feature of the British Army for over 
forty years past, whereas its utility has been recognized 
by Continental armies only within the last ten years. 

The function of the signal squadron attached to a 
cavalry division is to keep touch bst^veen signal troops of 
the four brigades and the Divisional Headquarters, and 
also between the latter and General Headquarters. 
The Divisional Signal Company of the infantry division 
consists of four sections, three of w^hich are told off to 
accompany the headquarters of the three infantry 
brigades and the fourth is for general purposes 
within the division. There are other signal units em- 
ployed directly by General or Army Headquarters, and 
yet others by the lines of co2nmunica)tion. In no army 
in the world has signalling been so carefully studied 
and worked out as in the British. 



CHAPTEE Xm. 

THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 

SAiTITATION AJTB TREATMENT — ^PrIKCIPM OF DeaLINO 

TOTH Wounded — Eegimentad Aid Post — ^Field Am- 
BULANCE Bearer and Tent Sections — Clearing 
Hospital. 


T he Royal Army Medical Corps is organized 
for administrative purpose into 35 companies 
and a depot, and it draws upon Queen 
Alexandra's Nursing Service for its women nurses and 
upon the Army Service Corps for its transport drivers. 

‘‘ The larger the medical establishment the fewer the 
cases with which it has to deal '' is an aphorism w^hich 
though a paradox, expresses the real facts in an army 
medical service. The task of a modem army doctor is fully 
as much, if not more, to prevent disease as to cure it, and 
for the last twenty years at least this side of its 'work 
has been steadily developing. Not only are* the sick 
and wounded treated cleanly, but the camps, the water 
sources, and the conservancy work are even more closely 
watched than the patients. 

In the Army Medical Service the two functions 
of sanitation and treatment are dealt with,’’ as 
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far as possible/ by distinct branches, though the 
medical officers have, as a rule, to superintend both. 
Every young officer of any arm is obliged to pass an 
examination in elementary sanitation ; every unit on 
service has its medical officer for supervision, not only 
of the sick but also of the whole, with men of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps under him as sanitary police ; 
and wherever there is a standing post of any importance 
— even a post on the line of communication — ^there is a 

sanitary squad or “ sanitary section to control 
the public health of the occupied area. 

Of the organization for dealing with sick and 
wounded, the cardinal principle is evacuation. The 
sooner a patient is cleared away from the mobile medi- 
cal organizations the sooner will he have clean and 
peaceful surroundings in which to recover, and the 
sooner can the organizations near the front move forward, 
empty and ready for further work. The object aimed 
at, therefore, is to bring a sick or wounded man, at the 
earliest possible moment, within the province of the 
line of communications, and the organization that 
deals mth him between the front and the railway, the 
Clearing Hospital, is the key of the whole system. 

When a soldier is wounded, he walks, or is carried by 
the regimental stretcher-bearers to the Regimental Aid 
Post, where the regimental medical officer attends to him 
In accordance with the maxim that “ the wounded man's 
fate is in the hands of the first doctor who touches him,'' 
there is a growing tendency to develop the regimental 
aid post into something much more than a mere first-aid 
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station. Thence he is taken to the Advanced Dressing 
or the Main Dressing Station of the Ambulance which 
deals with the unit he belongs to. After that he is 
transferred tlirough a clearing hospital to a hospital on 
the line of communication. He then, if well enough, goes 
to a convalescent depot, and, after a time, back to his 
unit, or is given leave ; or he may be sent to England 
by a hospital ship and then to a hiilitary Hospital. 

All parts of the medical service within this zone — 
viz,, from the regimental aid post to the place ^vhere 
the clearing hospital takes over the patient — ^belong to 
the field ambulance, of which each infantry division 
has three. The field ambulance is organized into a 
bearer section and a tent section. The part jjiayed 
by the bearer section’s stretchers and ambulance 
wagons has already been noted. The tent section 
contains three tent subdivisions, each of which can 
act as a dressing station, advanced dressing station, 
or collecting station as required. Sometimes only 
one tent subdivision need be unpacked and opened 
for work, while the others remain in a mobile con- 
dition to follow the advance of the troops without 
a check ; and it is always one of the senior medical 
oificer’s chief preoccupations to keep least one 
tent subdivision in reserve to meet a counter-attack 
cc other fighting that may develop in a new locality 
at a later stage. But an even greater preoccupation 
is to clear the field ambulances at the earliest possible 
moment, so that they may be ready to move forward 
“^th the army ha case of victory and pursuits Crowded 
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ambulances not only bx^eed' disease, but may even delay 
the army. 

The same reason dictates the principle that wounded 
are always fetched by the organization in rear and 
never sent back by the organization in front. The 
clearing hospital has no transport of its own, but 
is given what, . it needs by the .Inspector-General 'of 
Communications, who requisitions country carts and 
even uses the supply and ammunition lorries returning 
empty to railhead for the conveyance of wounded. 
There are, however, certain objections, partly of a 
sanitary and partly of an administrative character, 
to the free use of meat and bread lorries for the con- 
veyance of wounded, and it is probable that this w^ould 
be rather an emergency method than a normal practice. 
At railhead on the line of commimication is the clearing 
hospital itself, which is a large hospital with tents, 
stretchers, and blankets instead of buddings, beds 
and sheets. This unit is what its name implies, and 
it must be so managed, both in point of treatment of 
w''ounded and as regards administration, as to be 
always ready to take over fresh casualties from the 
backdoor, so to speak, of the field ambulances. From the 
clearing hospital patients go by hospital train, canal 
boats, or otherwise to one of the stationary hospitals 
at various points on the lines of communication, gt 
to the big general hospital at the base, and thence, if 
necessary, by hospital ship home. Convalescents are sent 
from Stationary or general hospitals to rest camps on 
th<h line of ^cornmunications, or, if necessary, home. ^ 
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lu the ease of eavaiiy, the medic^ service (apart 
from sanitary) is somewhat differently organized. 
The cavalry field ambulance (of which there are 
four to the four-brigade division) is divided into two 
bearer and two tent sections; its light ambulance 
wagons are placed under the regimental medical officers 
of the cavalry regiments to enable them to bring their 
scattered casualties to coUeoting posts, where they 
are taken over by the heavy ambulance wagons. 
Thenceforward the procedure is the same as described 
in the case of the infantryman. These arrangements 
apply also to the other arms. 
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CHAPTEE Xn^ 

AN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
IN THE FIELD. 

Base Zone oe Com'cbntkatiois^ — Stkategio Deploy- 
MEOT: Deep and Begad Geodping — ^Functions op 
Cavaley— Reconnaissance and Peotection— Ad- 
vanced Gdaed— Maeches and Qeaetees— -Concen- 
tration AND Mobility — Outposts and Piquets— 
Vanguard and Mainguaed— “ Fisation Decisive 
Attack— Defence. 

^HE movement of an Expeditionary Force to 
S the theatre of operations ahvays involves, in 
-i the case of this comitry, the cooperation 
of the Navy and the selection of an overseas 
base. The War Office does not commit itself to any 
definition of “ command of the sea ” in the abstract, 
but describes it as naval conditions which enable the 
Admiralty tu accept the task of conveying the Aimv 
across the seas in question and maintaining its com^- 
mumcation with the home country. The Admiraltt' 
has charge of all sea transport, the military staff at the 
point of embarkation handing over the men, horses, 
and material, and that at the point of disembarkation 
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receiving tlieni from the naval officers jharged with the 
landing of them. I 

The Expeditionary Force, being supposed to have 
passed safely across the sea, disembarks at one or 
several ports, one of which will presently be organized 
as the base. The base may be regarded as a great 
depot into which supplies of men are poured, and from 
which they are sent to the front ; and its relation to 
the field army is a matter of supreme importance. 
Without a base of some kind there can be no constant 
supply of men or food or ammunition, for though food 
may be found in the country, and men may manage to 
fight their way to the front, nothing can replace 
expended ammunition except ammunition from the 
factories at home. 

At the base the Expeditionary Force is covered by 
a lightly-equipped force of fighting troops (cavalry 
largely), and preceded by Army Service Corps and 
Army Ordnance Corps units to make everything ready 
for it in the zone of concentration.'*' Here the army for 
the first time assembles as such, and trains, supply 
columns, ammunition parks, &c., are brought up. Here, 
too, it takes up the initial grouping in accordance with 
the strategy to be pursued. Very broadly speaking, 
there are tv/o such groupings — ^broad-fronted and deep. 
On the choice betw'een them much depends, as it is ‘ 
i^rely possible to repair an initial fault in the strategic 
deployment,’’ as it is called. 

*Iii tlie case of operations in a friendly country* aa France, the movemenfc to the 
concentraUon zone will often be lai'gely by train. • 
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Controversy between the adherents" of the broad and 
those of the deGp forms has raged keenly for some 
twenty years past, anu the former has become mere or 
less identified with the German school of thought and 
practice, the latter with the French and British. The 
chief advantage of the broad-fronted strategic deploy- 
ment is that it is speedier — ^because more lines of railway 
are available to convey troops to the zone of concentra- 
tion, and more roads by w’^hich they can march out of 
it, and because the broader the front the smaller the 
depth of a given force, and the less time it takes for the 
rear troops to come on the field of battle. But almost 
equally important is the fact that the wide spread of 
its wings enables it to outfiank a deep groui)ing and 
their folding in leads direct to the envelopment and 
destruction of the enemy in a single victory so complete 
as to need no pursuit. The weakness of the broad 
front, however, is that unless the correct direction has 
been chosen for its advance it may not find the enemy’s 
grouping at all, or, at least, find it in a region that 
compels the would-be enveloper to make a gigantic 
wheel of his whole line in a new direction, all the while 
in imminent peril of a smashiug blow upon the part 
which has to stand still as pivot of the wheel. Thus 
the broad-fronted deployment, as against the deep 
grouping, gives maximum success if successful, and 
maximum disaster if unsuccessful. 

The deep grouping offers the advantages that a front 
of battle can be formed in any direction with the smallest 
amount of interior movement, and that while a portion 
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of the whole force engages the enemy by forcing him 
to fight develops Ills positions |ind strength, the rest 
(perhaps as much as half the army) is reserved and 
therefore free to maiiceuvre for decisive battle and 
victory on the basis of real knowledge instead of hypo- 
thesis. On the other hand, the portion first engaged 
will have to fight itself out in the face of superior forces, 
and may be overwhelmed by the fierceness of the 
simultaneous onset of the broad- fronted enemy, with 
the result that the reserved ‘‘ mass of manoeuvre ’’ 
may have to be employed in driblets to stiffen it up, 
or as a mass to retrieve disaster, instead of being able 
to keep itseK for the great counter-attack. More- 
over, its greatest victory will need a pursuit to make 
it good. It may break up, but cannot round up, the 
enemy, and history shows how little surplus energy 
is usually available for pursuit after the tremendous 
effort of victory. 

Our army, then, disposed probably in depth, 
advances from the zone of concentration into .the 
fateful field of operations, aiming at the enemy’s 
main army. Preceding it, at two or three days’ march, 
is the main mass of the cavalry, the object of which is 
to determine the general outline of the enemy’s grouping, 
to find his flanks (if possible), and, probably as a pre- 
liminary to this, to engage and defeat the hostile 
cavalry mass that is advancing on a similar mission. 
TS achieve this, first of all patrols must be sent out 
far ahead to find either the main body of the enemy or 
Ms cavalry, or both, and as these patrols will soouj^ or 
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later meet protective forces of the enemy, which must 
be driven in before iny useful information can be 
obtained, they are backed by larger bodies, usually 
squadrons or regiments, which are powerful enough to 
pierce mere screens. Behind them, well in hand for 
meeting- sword-to-sword with the hostile cavalry, is 
the main body of the cavalry division, keeping touch 
with its patrols and with the Commander-in-Chief far 
ill rear by wireless. 

If the cavahy mass is successful in its fight with 
or in its evasion of the hostile cavalry mass, as the ease 
may be, it pushes on to hold a position -Hithin the 
enemy’s screen, from which it can send out fresh patrols 
in all directions and where it can keep a gate open for 
their return. Here, again, we touch upon a great 
controversy. The adherents of the deep grouping deny 
that cavalry reconnaissance gives information suffi- 
ciently valuable for decisions of lital importance to be 
based on them, while the supporters of the broad 
enveloping front trust to their horsemen to put them 
right in time should their direction be a false one. 
The advent of aeroplane reconnaissance, too, seems to 
have told rather in. favour of the side which reserves 
an open mind than that with preconceived ideas and 
settled dispesitions ; and, more than this, it has tended 
to some extent to discount the value of all cavalry 
reconnaissance. 

What duty, then, is left -to cavalry during an advance 
for battle ? Detailed recoimaissance certainly, and 
cleajfflnce ^ef the foreground which the hostile cavalry 
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would otherwise infest mth highly mobile riflemen, 
to the gi'eat discomfort and trouble of the slo^v-moving 
infantry. But besides recoimaissance there is the other 
great duty of protection. Only cavaliy can cover a 
really wide front in proportion to numbers, and only 
cavalry can do eflective local scouting of hill and dale 
without delaying the infantry that moves along the 
roads. Cavalry thus has three distinct duties : — (1) 
Keconnaissance and clearance of the foreground, which 
fall to the cavalry division ; (2) protection, w^hich 
falls to the extra brigades of cavalry available ; and 
(3) local scouting, which is the duty of the divisional 
cavalry. 

Behind the first of these categories of cavalrj’', and 
more in touch with the main Army, comes the pro- 
tective force of cavalr}’'. Assuming the principle of 
depth, with its corollary of a large fighting advanced 
guard of all arms, protective cavalry tends to be merged 
in the advanced guard, and has the functions (1) of 
pushing forward to seize points of special importance 
in advance of the slower moving infantry of the advanced 
guard, and (2) of covering the flanhs of the advanced 



gnaid against the swmiging-in of the hostile wings. The 
advanced guard itseK ‘‘takes contact’’^ with the 
enemy s line, and, if battle is within the immediate 
intentions of the Commander-in-Chief, engages seriously 
upon as broad a front as possible, thereby bringing 
into action against it the corresponding forces on that 
length of the enemy’s front. From that poii}4fc the 
more resolute the conduct of the advanced guard 
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the more surely the er^emy uill be fixed. Then the 
advanced guard^s battlefield will become a fixed pivot 
for B, manoeuvre of the rest of the Army, disposed, 
as we assume, in depth. 

How %viii such an Army live, move, and have its 
being up to the moment when it forms for battle ? 
Obviously, in ivhatever form allows of the greatest ease 
of concentration in any direction, the greatest mobility, 
and the greatest comfort for the troops All these depend 
upon the depth of the marching column and the length 
of the day’s march, and in the regulation of these two 
factors according to the needs of the situation lies the 
whole art of what is called stafE work. Here w^e 
come to the very raison d'etre of a staff — marches 
and quarters. 

An army marches along the road four men abreast 
in the infantry and two to four in the case of the 
cavalry, and rarely more than one vehicle in the artillery 
and transport. In a uniform body of all arms, the rate 
of marching is on the average 2| miles an hour. It 
therefore occupies a very great extent of road space, 
and takes a long time to pass a given point. Now the 
time to assemble in one camp at the end of a march 
is practicaMy the time needed for the column from 
head to tail to pass the camp gate, and the time required 
to move off from camp next morning is exactly the sam^. 
With complete concentration of the column on its head 
every night, therefore, the net gain is a minimum, since 
the.<f?eatest possible part of the working day is consumed 
hr-^'movemenlB into and out of camps. On the other 
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Imnd, if the coliiiiiii halts simultai^eoiisly along its whole 
length in the eYenmg^^ out by the wayside, so to 
speak— and resumes the march simxiltaaieously in the 
morning, no time is spent in pushing out from camp or 
piiliing in the tail at the next camp. Minimugh con- 
centration therefore acts against mobility. 

Further, unless the force draws its supplies from 
the country trayersed, its supply wagons (of whatever 
kind they may he) must reach the troops in the after- 
noon or early evening, so that dinners can be cooked, 
and the empty wagons get back some miles to refill 
from the next echelon of wagons. The more the column 
is locked up on the head every night the sooner naturally 
the head must halt, and the shorter the distance these 
supply wagons must make good in the afternooit when 
the roads are clear of troops the sooner the leading 
troops will get their food. Supply, if from the rear, 
therefore also acts against mobility. 

But if supplies are obtained from the country, 
the greater the length of the column when it halts 
at night, the larger the area that can be tapped for 
them without imposing long distances on the requisi- 
tioning parties. At the same time, too many troops 
on a road quicldy exhaust the capacity of neighbouring 
villages and farms, and as soon as that point is reached 
su¥)ply from the lines of communication becomes the 
only possible means. The benefit of local suj^ly to 
mobility, therefore, soon ceases to tell. 

These, set forth in the simplest form, ' are the , 
factors Tfhich the Commander-in-Chief must -take infco 
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consideration Ts^hen deskes to move in a given direc- 
tion, They are unfavourable, unless he is able either to 
cover a wide area — whether broad or narrow-fronted — 
vilh his columns and so to live on the country, or to 
take his time and move forward seven or eight miles a 
day ill a highly-coiicentrated formation. In normal 
circumstances, therefore, a column is locked up to half 
Its full length every night, so as to shorten both the 
overhauling work of the full supply wagons and their 
retrograde movement to refilling point when empty, 
and also to obtain a certain degree of concentration 
foi safety s sake every night, the accompanying dis- 
advaniage of time wasted in pulling out the column 
to full length being accepted. Recently, ho\vever> 
the overhauling power of fa.st motor transport has been 
exploited to the full, and mobility gains (even in case 
of supply whoUy from the rear) by the halting of the 
column practically at its full length without closing up. 

The actual quartering, as ivell as the supply and the 
mobility of the troops, depends, to some extent, upon 
the degree of concentration that is thought necessary 
by the staff. If the concentration roimd a particular 
village is great, then, while some troops can he billeted 
m the houses, the rest must either camp or bivouac— 
that is, live in the open under canvas or without shelter 
at aU— since time spent in marching to distant quarters 
off the route, like time spent in fifing out of camp to 
full length, is time wasted. Tho greater the extension 

of column, therefore, the easier it is to find billets 
fo7, everylgidy. 
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Not all the troops, however, can re^t. A |)roportion 
must be pushed out ahead to take up a defensive line 
for the protection of the rest during the night, and to 
enable them to carry out in -security any manoeuvre 
that ' may . be ■ necessary next day, as, for instance,, a 
march sideways (technically' to a fiank ”) to reinforce 
some parallel-moving column. By day the work of 
outposts is divided between the divisional cavalry and 
the infantry, the former scouting the roads, coverts, 
and other difficult and distant spots, and the latter 
watching the visible landscape by means of sentries and 
preparing for a stubborn defence against odds by en- 
trenching a line of piquets. Outpost duty being most 
exhausting, the strict minimum of force is allotted to it. 
The outpost companies divide up the ground between 
them, and their commanders fix the number and position 
of the |)iquet3, each piquet then providing a group of 
sentries in its own front. A small post, out of the 
main line, is called a detached post. The balance 
of the company is called the support, and is held 
ready to reinforce a threatened piquet. Either the 
piquets or the supports, or both, furnish some recon- 
noitring patrols to search localities in the foreground 
that are invisible to the sentries. At night the same 
system is observed, save that, as the defence is more 
difficult and the attack is obliged to follow well-marked 
Imes of advance on pain of losing its way, the piquets 
may take up fewer and stronger defensive positions, with 
sentries close at hand and patrols constantly searching 
the intervals between them. The bulk of mou^d 
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patrols are generally witlidrami, and tlie foreground 
protected eitlier by reconnoitring patrols of infantry 
or by standing patrols of cavalry or infantry. Guns 
and machine guns may also be used with outposts when 
there are definite points of approachj such as a bridge, to 
be taken under fire in case of attack. The outposts 
|)rotect the troops behind them until the latter move 
forward again with their advanced guard well in front. 

It has already been mentioned that the fiinctions 
of the advanced guard dif er according to the form of 
general tactics adopted by their authorities. In the case 
of the broad-fronted arm^^ of many parallel columns 
that means to override opposition whenever and 
wherever met — ^the German Army, in fact- — ^the advance 
guard is small and has to prevent only simple surprise ; 
in the deep-formed army which reserves its of 

battle and its forces until contact has been taken, it 
is a great fighting body of all arms. But there is a good 
deal of similarity betw'een the leading portions of the 
advanced guards in both cases ; but in the system of 
depth there are heavy columns of infantry and 
artillery behind them, whereas in the system of 
breadth ” there is practically nothing but open road 
between them and the main body. In either ease the 
advanced guard proper divides into two main portions, 
one generally called the vanguard, which is charged 
with the duty of reconnaissance and is preceded by a 
point of three or four men at 50 or 60 yards distance, 
and protected on each side by ‘‘ flankers/’ who move 
aloni^rom HU to hill or field to field, scouting for 
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possible assailants on the flanks, 'This vanguard itsell'v 
carries out such search of buildings, copses, &;c., as is 
necessary, so far as is possible -without delaying the 
column all down its length. Behind the vanguard, and 
connected with it by pairs of men placed at intervals 
for the passing of orders and messages and to keep 

touch/ ^ comes the “ mainguard/’ or fighting poirtion 
of the advanced guard. The duty of this is to seize 
every successive point to the front from which fire 
might be opened upon the main body which it is cover-' 
ing, to drive in hostile parties as far as possible, and to 
take up such strong positions as it me.y And to cover the 
deplo3nnent or other manceuvxe of the main body behind. 

Here, of coui'se, the resemblance between German and 
other advanced guards ceases. The former have simply 
to hold ground for the main body’s deployment, and 
that for a short time only, since as early as possible the 
long full-depth column is split up into several shorter 
parallel columns, wliich move on high roads and by- 
roads and even across country. The latter — our own 
and the French type of advanced guards — are no 
mere mainguard, but a real main body of advanced 
guard, and as soon as the lighter bodies in front meet 
opposition they cannot master the guns of this main 
body trot forw^ard, and gradually there arises the 
'' contact of fixation,’’ in which not only the advanced 
gfiard but large parts of the great main body will 
become engaged. 

By this time, however, we are in the domaia^ of 
general tactics, and it is not within the scope of ^is 
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Look to discuss tKe problems that would open out before 
our Commander-m-Chfef as he races forward 'with the 
ist echelon of ^^General Headquarters in motors to 
join the brigadier-general who commands the axlvanced 
guard. Very broadly, these general tactics grow out 
o! the preceding strategy, the one being the part com- 
plementar}’' to the other of the whole doctrine cf war, 
Envelopment, begun even in the grouping of forces in the 
Eone of concentetion, and completed by the swinging- 
in of overlapping wings, and break-up of the enrmy by 
fastening upon that part of it which lias been sliowii to 
be weak 'W'hiie the rest are prevented from aiding it by 
the fierce self-sacrilicing attack of hsation — these 
are the two main tendencies in general tactics. The 
iirst is that of the Germans, the second that of the 
French and ourselves. 

The two ideas which the whe le military chort of the 
fightmg forces is employed to realize are fixation cf the 
enemy by the advanced guard, or the defensive absorp- 
tion of his efforts by the rearguard, and a decisive attack 
that is to break up the encm}^ in a selected part of *fche 
front of battle. It must be noted that a rearguard is 
not necessarity, or even usually, cover for a beaten 
force. In the French and British form of strategy and 
general tactics a shifting defence of the rearguard kind 
is employed to attract the enemy into the wrong direc- 
tion, to compel Mm to deploy prematurely, or to gam 
time for a manoeuvre to develop elsewhere. To achieve 
the first of these ideas is the very heavy task of one 
ps^^Tof the army ; to assist in preparing the first and to 
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acMeve the second are the tasks of the other, 
latal, however, to mark off the non-decisive part from 
the decisive, for human nature Being what it is, the 
fixing troops, if they know that their role is subor- 
dinate, will not put forth their maximum effort, though 
nothing less than that will sufifice. Hence it is laid 
down that in its own time and place every attack is a 
decisive attack. Troops once engaged have to sacrifice 
themselves if necessary for the achievement of whatever 
degree of success their numbers and conditions can 
give them. What differentiates the holding or fiving 
attack from the decisive attack is the graduation by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the forces to be available 
in each portion of the field. This is roughly indicated 
in the accompanying diagram. Each horizontal black 
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layer represents the total military effort of the troops 
in that layer. In the defensive portions of the field 
a minimum of force is placed, in those of thp bnMing 
attack two and even tlrree, and on the decisive front 
four to five layers of military effort can be brought to 
bear. Thus our Field Service Eegulations refer to the 
decisive attack as a “ culmination of gradually increas- 
ing pressure at a selected point.” 
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Very roiigbly speaking, it may be said tliat tlie first 
layer reprcsentl the effort of the protective cavalry 
and parts of the adi^anced guard ; the second, that ol 
the rest of the advanced guard and the bulk of the 
aatillery ; the third, that of a la-i'ge proportion of the 
remaining infantry ; the fourth, that of the artilleinr 
concentration upon the decisive point ; and the fifth 
and last, that of every remaming infantry man, launched 
to the decisive attack without regard to possible failure, 
and with the one aim and purpose of closing with and 
breaking up an enemy who is half-blinded . and .half - 
stmmecl by the tremendous rain of shells from 'the con- 
centrated artillery of the loiirtli lawyer. 

In defence, the idea is practica’ih^ the same, though 
approached from the reverse direction. The first layer 
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represents the whole effort ol a force just sumciont to 
hold its own and to induce false deplojmeiits, mis- 
directions, and mistiniings on the enemy's part, by 
occupying an advanced line for some time. The second 
layer represents the defence on the main line stiffened 
by artillery and by fieldworks of a stronger and more 
complete kind than the rough-and-ready trenches 
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of tlie advancedf line. The third layer represents the 
extra strengthening of that part of the line of defence 
nearest to the area decided updn for the great counter 
attack, and the fourth and fifth the artillery and infantry 
components of the counter attack itself. Note, in 
passing, that owing to the possibility of careful prepa,ra- 
tion by entrenchments and other auxiliaries, it is possible 
to be more economical of forces on the non-decisive 
part of the front for the benefit of the front of counter 
attack, to which is allotted, according to British regula- 
tions, not less than half of the total available force. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


COAST DEFENCE. 


Lord Pai.?*!:i3bstok's Scheme — Isipeoyements tobee 
Sir Andrew Clabke — Gfns and their Protection— - 
Shemarine SiiNEs — Searchlights — Invasion and 
Raid. ■ ■ 

C OAST defence is the term applied to the military 
and naval precautions taken to defend the 
coast-line of a country against attack in 
any shape or form. The defence must be able to repel 
a small landing-party or an invading army, a naval 
bombardment or an attack carried out by torpedo- 
craft. The organizers of the defence have also to 
bear in mind that the strength of the attack is con- 
ditional upon the enemy’s general position at sea; 
the attack wiU be carried out, that is, by the ships 
that are not urgently needed for the main battle 
at sea, or J>y the fleet itself after its numbers have 
been reduced by an engagement in which it has 
proved its superiority. 

When Lord Palmerston evolved an elaborate scheme 
of fortifications for the British coast defence service, 
the necessity for an all-powerful Navy had not been 
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established as a principle, and the fortiB, in conseqnence, 
were made, as formidable as pc^sible. In appearance 
they were, not nnlike three-deckers. Thej' were con- 
structed sometimes with two tiers of gmis, and were 
placed in close proximity to .one another, ofxeiing, , of 
course, an excellent target to an enemy’s guns. Battle- 
ships were of wood, and sails were still used. Enormous 
guns were provided for both the forts and the ships. 
After the bombardment of Alexandria in 1881, how- 
ever, it v.-as generally recognized that coast guns mdeiy 
dispersed along the line of coast afforded a more for- 
midable means of defence, as the attacking fieet could 
lire only on one at a time at short range. A more modem 
system of fortification, therefore, came to be adopted 
within the five years following the famous bombard- 
ment, the ]3ioneer of the new scheme being Sir Andrew 
Clarke, who held the post of Inspector-General of 
Fortifications. Not only were the forts placed at a 
greater distance from each other, but the improvement 
of the guns was taken seriously in hand. Longer range 
and greater accuracy of fire w'ere secured, the breech- 
loader ousted the muzzle-loader, and the important 
question of mounting, winch had already given rise to 
vigorous discussion, was finally solved by the adoption 
of a system of disappearing mountings. Muzzle-loading 
guns died hard, it is true, and so late as 1906 a certain 
number were employed in coast defences. They varied 
greatly in size, their calibre ranging from Tin. to 17.25m. 
This great variety in the guns used contrasts strangely 
with the present regulations laid down by the War Ofl^e, 

# 
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wMcli prescribe I 9.2in. calibre for heavy coast defence 
guns, and a 6xn. gun’'for smaller forts which are not 
likely to he attack^ by the most formidable of the 
enemy’s battleships. The settled type became possible 
only after many improvements in breech-loading guns 
had been made, and when it was realized that in future 
developments would be on the side of increased rapidity 
of fire and a higher standard of velocity. In the old 
system each fort contained a number of guns, but 
gradually the number was reduced, first to foui and 
then to two. The advantage of the two-gun system is 
that the guns can be worked as a group, and the arc 
of fire is not restricted by other guns on the two flanks 

a restriction which necessarily exists in a four-gun 

battery. The two-gun battery has therefore been 
adopted as the standard type, though exceptions are 
occasionally made. 

The problem of protecting the guns, their magazines 
and detachments, from the enemy’s fire, or from attack 
by such troops as might be landed, was also a serious 
one. The older method of quartering the garrisons 
inside the forts, protected by casemates, came to be 
discarded, and instead they W’^ere placed in barracks 
near at hand, while the forts were left in the hands of 
a few men in peace time. The gun itself has a concrete 
apron to protect its front, and the magazines a concrete 
cover with an earthen parapet. To guard against 
attack on the garrison by landing-parties the approach 
to each fort is obstructed by a sunk fence, which can 
bq''fired on from the parapet which closes the gorge, but 
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is invisitle to th% attacking party. If the site of the fort 
possesses natural advantages, such as\he steep side of a 
cliff, no such obstacle is required. The gentle slope of 
the modern paraj)et offers no well-defined mark to the 
enemy, covered as it is by grass, while the guns them- 
selves take on the colour of their suiToundings and are 
not easily distinguished. 

The importance of submarine mines in coast defences 
was early recognized. The swift warships of to-day 
are not necessarily impeded by the outlying main 
defences of a fortified place, but are quite capable of 
rumiing in to attack at close range. There is in parti- 
cular a risk of their doing this when a wide river mouth 
or arm of the sea allows of the manoeuvring of warships. 
Passive obstructions, such as sunken craft or piles, cannot 
be efiective in such cases, and active resistance in the 
shape of mines is the only useful form of defence. Har- 
bour defence w'as therefore secured by submarine mines 
of tw^o types, both fired electrically. Contact mines, 
which explode on contact with a ship, are moored near 
the surface, making the whole of the waterway unsafe to 
traffic. Under the British system, however, a narrow 
channel is marked out by buoys or lightships for the navi- 
gation of friendly vessels under special pilots. Observa- 
tion mines, on the other hand, work with^far greater 
'subtlety. They are placed so deep as to allow friendly 
vessels to pass over them with impunity. When a 
hostile ship approaches the position-finder in the hands of 
an observer on shore traces its track on a chart, md 
makes the electrical connexion at the precise moment 
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when the ship passes over a mine. Th^ Brennan torpedo, 
another variety of mine, is also worked from the shore 
hy means of coimectiifg wires ; but it is no longer used. 
The fact that it does not obstruct ordinar}^ traffic is in 
its favour. 

It was found necessary to devise further measures 
against the attack of the mosquito craft with winch 
modern navies are so abundantly supplied. These 
small craft, still more the modern submarine, might 
steal into a harbour by night and there torpedo the 
ships lying at anchor. To prevent surprise attacks of 
this kind searchlights illuminating the harbour mouth 
are employed. A high-power searchlight effectively 
prevents the torpedo-boat from maldng its entrance 
unseen, but if the vesseFs course is to be pursued 
the searchlight must he moved, wdth the possibilitY 
that a second craft may slip by unseen. Fan-shaped 
searclilights covering a wider area are therefore often 
substituted for the pencil-shaped searchlights at the 
ejatrance of important harbours. 

To meet the increased power of the torpedo-boat 
destroyers, the 6-pounder gun, firing smokeless poivder, 
was superseded by a 12-pounder assisted by a 
number of larger (4in.) guns. The number of 
lights was» also greatly increased, and the “ automatic 


sight was introduced. Booms of timber were 


also generally adopted as a shield behind which ships 
jj^ould lie in safety i protected by the shore guns. 
They are, usually, placed across the narro'west portion 
of the channel. 
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It win easily l?e seen that the organization of coast 
defences is now a highly complicated affair. The 
fortress commander has under hiih an indefinite number 
of fire commanders, each in charge of a group of bat- 
teries ; officers in charge of the lights and of torpedo 
defences ; infantry under their commanding officers ; 
an inteUigence section and a telephone service. But 
in spite of the high development of the system, 
coast defence, considered as a whole, is deemed of less 
importance for Great Britain in proportion as the British 
Navy maintains its superiority. The more confident we 
are of outnumbering the enemy at sea the less danger is 
there of an invasion of our shores, for the simple reason 
that all the enemy’s ships must be massed to meet a 
superior force in an engagement, leaving none or only 
a negligible number to attack our coasts. There is of 
course the danger of a raid by torpedo craft or, wffiat is 
stni more formidable, the cooperation of a toipedo 
raid and a landing-party. The latter w^ould probably 
be possible only at night, after the destruction of tjie 
electric lights of the fortress. The necessity for an 
adequate force of infantry in a garrison is therefore 
obvious, as the land operations may assume great impor- 
tance. Dockyards and coaling stations are always liable 
to be singled out for a raid by the enemy, even if the 
defenders’ fleet is holding its own on the seas. The 
suddenness on which any such attack depends for its 
success makes it necessary for a coast defence fortress 
to be in a state of the utmost preparedness in tSSe 
of war against attack either on the land side or from 
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the sea. Assistance from outside could hardly be 
obtained ■ in time to be of use. Peace ' time training 
has in this case a special value, and the, intelligence, 
department , and administrative ■ system can hardlj" be 
too highly organized. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE NEW ARMY. 

ThB GlB ExPEBITIOKABY FoBCE too SMALIi — ^T he 
New Aemy— Why Obe Troops Hbeb the Geemahs. 
— ^The Germah System oe Attach— Meckel’s View 
— Sir Charles Napier and the Bayohet — ^Thb 
Mistakes of the . Prussian General Staff — ^The 
British Army at Waterloo — ^In the Peninsula— 
At Delhi*— The Wreck of the “ Birkenheab ” — 
Moltke’s Opinion of the British Army. 
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■^HE foregoing pages give a short description 
of our military forces such as they were at 
the outbreak of the War. Starting on the ba§is 
that si.x infantry and one cavalry divisions were to 
.represent the armed strength of Britain, it was at 
once evident that such a small contingent was quite 
incapable of sustaining the part required from us as 
one of the Great Powers of Europe. Stegs were at 
OB.ce taken to raise much larger numbers, but any 
description of these would be out of place in this 
hook. Suffice it to say that if we now require an army 
of a million men the plain man is justified in asMS^ 
why no arrangements for their training were made 
during peace. . ' ’ ' « 
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That our troopa would show themselves ^vorthy of 
the task — ^the very h^avy task — ^im|)osed on them w^as 
certain to all who had watched the progress they had 
made d-uring the last ten years. Long, careful, and 
accurate training in accordance with the true principles 
of war gave them a value far beyond their numbers, and 
thus it was that the few divisions under Sir John French 
were able to hold back the Germans four times their 
strength when retreating from Mens. Undoubtedly 
they were aided by the strength of the defensive under 
modem conditions of fighting. A force entrenched as 
our infantry usually was can resist frontal attack from 
a far larger force. The Germans, too, played into our 
hands by the absurd formations in which they came 
on. Death loves a crowd/' To attempt, as they 
did, to bring on large closed bodies, difficult to manceuvre 
and relatively incapable of giving efi;ective rifle fixe, 
was to invite defeat. The Germans have for years 
openly avowed that they meant to do this, because 
they believed the numbers at their disposal would 
eventually enable them to overrun their oi^ponents. It 
is the teaching of Meckel and the Sonimemachts 
Traum it is the system which the Prussian Guards 
tried at SL Privat and which failed disastrously. It 
always will fail against troops like the British, who 
are not to be frightened by threats, who sit 
and shoot with deadly accuracy, and who 
at the supreme moment display what Sir Charles 
Napier described as “ the stem determination of 
th^e -British soldier to close with the bayonet." 
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Long may these two points form main character' 
istics of our infantry. 

That the Kaiser underestimated the value of the 
"" British troops is proved by his well-known order to 
Kluck and by the subsequent order of the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria to the men under his command. Those who 
' dared oppose the mighty War Lord were to be walked 
■ over.^’ . 

Impartial Judgment has never been the leading 
characteristic of the Prussian General Stafi. Before 
Jena they boasted that, although the French might heat 
the Austrians, they would find in the Prussian Army 
an irresistible force, which, nevertheless, went down like 
com before the siclde when it met the French on the 
{ i4th October, 1806, and was not merely beaten but driven 

headlong from the double fields of battle, Jena and 
Auerstadt, to find safety only in flight and eventual 
! sun*ender at Prentzlow and Lubeck, 

The Germans, dominated by the Prussian spirit, 
entered on the present war with aH their old arrogance. 

Walk over ” the British Army, forsooth ! Did the 
^ Kaiser not know’ that the British soldiers were the 

descendants of those -who fought the live-long day at 
Waterloo till the tardy arrival of the Prussians enabled 
them to advance and drive back their opponents from 
the field 1 That their forbears formed the immortal 
Tuight Division which at the storming of Badajoz could 
not win their way up the deadly breach, yet stoii^or 
hours in the ditch, a prey to shot and shell, unable to 
go forward, but sternly refusing to go back 1 That their 
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grandfatJiers iiad field, for ■ montiis the ridge at Delhi,' a , 
mere;handfni compared snth their foes withm the town, . 
and.' that they finally stormed it with a .force 'wliicli was 
not a third of the disciplined men -who manned its walls ? 
Did he not remember the case of ■ the Birhenhead 
transport, in which' British soldiers went to their 
watery graves standing in the ranks, calmly waiting 
for death, and that his great-uncle had had an 
acconnt of this gallantry written in Geman, and 
■read at the head of every Prussian regiment ? The 
fighting capacity of the British troops was Imown to 
the whole world, except, apparently, to the military 
clique at Berlin. 

It may be pointed out that the Kaiser, while pro- 
fessing to consider General — ^by which he meant Field- 
Marshal — French’s little, army as c^ . Mo/’ 

accumulated an apparently oveiw^helmL for 

its annihilation, and that, too, despite il.. pro- 
nouncement of the great Moltke that he d not 
think the British infantry would be able i- ain- 
tain their traditional supremacy over Coi-' ^''ntal 
troops now that all armies were armed knig- 

range rifles. There would be no longer,” that orgaini^er 
of victory added unpropheticaily, '' the opportunity -^or 
them to display their well-known proivess in hand- 
to-hand fighting.” 

Whether Moltke would have approved of the tactics 
by Kluck in his effort to obey the Kaiser’s 
commands is improbable. The opportunity of charging 
with the bayonet was deliberately given to the British 
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by the German leaders. It cannot be said that they 
failed to take advantage of it. . 

War is the time when lessons are taught. We shall 
have much to learn from our experience. Manyfold 
notions will have to be cast aside, our whole military 
machinery adapted to the new era. The views of the 
"*1 ' nation as to the need for an army will probably be 
modified, and it is to be hoped a permanent, better and 
I more general system of training introduced. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that now, as in the old 
French war, -we lost thousands of men and piled up a 
huge national debt because our rulers had not the 
courage to tell the people the truth, and from the first 
raise an army to cope properly with our opponents. 

In 1796 Napoleon’s career might have been cut short ; 
in 1807 it could have been brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion. But on neither occasion were we ready. Had 
Wellington had a sufficient army he would have reached 
i Paris in 1812, thereby' saving mj’riads . of lives and 
millions of monej^ i0 Europe. We failed on each of 
these occasions rightly to judge the situation. Have- 
' ' we done any better in 1914 ? 

The art of war has not been changed, only modified, 
by modern conditions ; but the old form of the concrete- 
battle between relatively small forces, on which the fate 
of nations has so often depended, has disappeared. We* 
now find long-drawn-out battle lines of an extenfe^^ 


hitherto unthought of, in which the struggle for mastery 
lasts weeks.. The battle has given place to the Con- 
tinuous struggle. We may never again see ^he shojt 
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and sharp decM&m of a hundred years ago. But when 
victory declares itself ofor one side it is probable that, 
if no longer so dramatic, it will be equally efiective and 
far more destructive to the beaten side. 
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